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andes cod of the mold general uſe, 
Ras been detrimental to the progreſs | 
_ of ſolid ſcience, and often defeated its 
beſt purpoſes. When truth is per- 
plexed and clouded with a multitude 
of puzzling terms, imaginary di diftine= 
: _ Hons, and laboured diſcuſſions, it loſes 6 


„ The Rev. Mr. A. Macraie, 
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1 underſtanding, and that noble Erker 
2. city that touches the heart. This is 
* particularly the caſe with reſpect to 
moral truths, which a are deduced from | 
the moſt ſimple principles, and found- 

ed on the- moſt obvious relations. It 
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7 would make a ſober man laugh to fe 
£ Philoſophers ranſacking the Who 
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ILueal world, and combining the forces 
of Metaphyſics, and even Algebra, to 


1 prove that we ſhould ſerve God and 
a love our Neighbour, | _ Abſtract rea- | 
_ fonings have indeed their place ; 3 they 
dre often neceſſary, and even ſublime, 
but they are very improperly applied 
4% i ub moral. truths, which muſt be de- 
duced from obſervation and experi- 


ence, refertedto inward Found and 
"A664 | T feel- | 
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feelings, and illuſtrated by familiar and 
0 — images founded en 4. 
Re Neue re n Ari A 
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4 The wiſdom of and in * 
method of arriving at moral truth, 
held forth a model that was worthy 
of the imitation of all ſober i inquirers. 
He had the wonderful and maſterl7 
art of making the moſt · ignorant ariſe 
to knowledge, by propoſing to them 
= a e that developped their 


2 them thus pronounce, them- 
_ ſelves, the very truths: which he de- 
ſigned to teach them. He enriched 
the mind with treaſures drawn from 


- itſelf; and it may with Juſtice be faid 
2 of him, that he drew even from the 
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dom. The loſtieſt toe is ee 
in miniature, in a ſmall ſeed, and on- 


| properly cultivated ; in the ſa 
ner, the moſt vulgar minds contain 
the latent feeds of the richeſt 
ledge, which, when drawn forth by 
culture, ſprings up apace; but where 
this culture is wantir 2 theſe principles 
of knowledge eſcape even the conſci- 
ouſneſs of ſuch as poſſeſs them, and 
the ignorance of the mind ariſes from 
its inactivity. Never was there a man 
who knew, like Soc RATES, how to 
cheriſh and unfold theſe latent feeds: 

With a gentle and Acilful hand he 
ſet them in motion; he made them 
* bud, ble Yon, and by an eaſy _ 
and 


pong His queſtions, beginning up» 
on ſelf-evident principles, aroſe to 

clear and immediate eonſequences, 
5 4 | 2 the mind int , afably to the 5 
nobleſt diſcoveries... It was thus that 
truth aroſe in its native beauty, and 
in its full power, 8 iber per- 
8 hos: 


4 "The py and ingenious Auttiar 
ef the following Dialogues (whale 
merit is far above the praiſes of ſuch 
an obſcure. pen as mine) has imitated, 
with dignity, the Socratie method- 
It is true that this method will only 
a ſucceed in the hands, of ſuch, as, like 
5 A 5 5 him, 
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of ri wileſt rules for the direction 
of mankind in their various relations 
Whether religious, civil, or ſocial. 
The author indeed, by introducing 
Son AT Es, 48, the principal perſor 
Was obliged. to confine hinſelf to Na- 


KF A 7 + 


| _ religion for i its ſubject; but he 
| has, even a there, i ingeniouſly aig played 
= excelle ee and delete f 


Jetects whichattndite, light of Na- 
tu wy and the earneſt deſire and ex- 

pectation of a farther. diſcovery off the 
| Divine will, which he puts in the 

mouth of this great Philoſopher. And, 
that this confeſion, and 2 
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Prince of Saxx-GorHA, 
Aaftriaus Houſe the Britifh 


ation derives one 


Ornaments in the perſon of à Rov- 
NCESS, whi 
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2 23 


rasen * 


3 — never 
ſuſſiciently deplore. The editor of 
theſe Dialogues has informed us par- 
ticularly of the occafion on which 
they were wrote, and as he mentions 
im this account ſome things that re- 
late to the method, that was uſed 

unn che edueation of the Prince for | 
whom chey were drawn up, it may 

vnot be improper to inſert it here. 1 

therefore give it in his e 

whit men ? 
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who had here ee ia view. | 
The fin was, to ſet before the Prince © 
- Jome examples that migbt ſhew him | 
the manner in which Socrates i — 5 
ted by familiar; conver jations, taki 
5 occaſion From every. inei dent, that pr 
fFered, to raiſe the mind gradually to | 
OO Mſeful and important reflection. . The i 
ſecond Was t0 make. uſe, at the 2 1 
line, of theſe very examples to infirut | 
trs H ighneſs i in a 997% {9 moral fub- 
felt, 


— The ae vin in \theſs die 

= logues.are:' SOCRATES, and EvAGo- 
Ras, prince of Salamis in the iſle: of 
Cyprus, who is Juppojed to have gone 

i young to n E e his udien. = 
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Y bo, will ſhew the manner, in -which 
be prince is taught History. In an- 
dient biftory every thing is improved to 
| nmoral purpoſes. Inſtead of hhading bis 
4 memory with proper names, fatts of 
MK Title conſequence, or uſelſs dates, it is 
3 Propoſed to fet before bim a connetted ſe- 
; ries we” the privicipaland moſt important 


5.” "There is à particular atten- 
tion „ fed an the lives of illuſtrious 


: men, the portrait of whoſe characters 


are 


TT 


l is left to 
prove, or blame ako that Tons 
giving, at the fame time, abe reaſons 
wn which bis decifen is founded, This 
manner of proceeding is equally adapted 
to form his judgment and to improve his 
Beard, — bee —.— 
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i modern biſtory in the ſame manner, 
anly with this difference, that as thee 


ul be farther edvancedi in age, -_ 
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fary i #irets bis fludies to: politicah 


as well as meral improvement. . By all 
thts; be will not auh learn what fort 


in order to arri ue at true virtue, and 
perceive the bleſſings that à religious 


HZ princedraws down upon his perſon; but 
= wil ade bs inſtructed in the different 
= forms of government, in the means that 


are adapted to render a ftate flouriſh. 


= ing, and happy, in the various methods 


that are required for this purpoſe in 
different ſtates according to tleir 44, 


obſerve alſo here the faults that many 
nn chargeable with, in the 
admi- 
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ANT 218. Aten 
T. re inform d th ePublicof 
the uncommon liberty I have uſed 
in the tranſlation of theſe dialogues. 
I have too often perceived the groſs 
inconveniences of tranſlations merely 


T | literal; not to be convinced that this 


liberty is juſtifiable, and that it will 


neither be diſpleaſing to the Author, 


nor uſeleſs to the Reader. When 
the french idiom, and manner of dic- 


1 tion, are forced into Engliſb, the de- 


licacy of the thought is often loſt, and 
the genuineneſs of our language is al- 


ways corrupted. To avoid theſe de- 


ep; I eren in ſome places rather 


erz com- 
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guage has 
expreſſion, and every . 
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that I might thus 
more affect to 
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Perſbn for hom they were wrote. 


* this but ſeldom, and with much cau- 
uon; and not with any view to cor- * 
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de ſo great, us thije of the uſtrious | 


This may, perhaps, require an apo. 
Jogy to the Author, but it needs none 
to the public. I have, however, done 


The faults that have eſcaped my 
own eye, will be readily obſerved by 
thoſe who look into this tranſlation 


with leſs parti ality... Such, however, 
= will treat them with indulgence, 
= when they know, that my only de- 


ſign in this little work is to contribute 
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rect a Writer, whom I conſider as a 
model in point of erudition, genius, 8 
and ſtyle. 92 
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Cone the. Duties that relate to 
My Man in general, and thoſe that in * 
- | particular conſtitute the true charaltier of 
E. 22 Prince. | 3” 1 
DIALOGUE u. 
K Concerning the conduft that is to be obſerved 
a towards Inferiors. 25 
5 \ DIALOGUE m. | 
5 Concerning the neceſſity of raiſing our 
bs . thoughts to the Supreme Being, and the 
N Pleaſure which ariſes from this noble ex- 
7 erciſe of our reaſonable faculties. 69 
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The Duties that relate to M. A N 

in general, and thoſe that in 

particular conſtitute the true 
character of a Prince. 


SocRATEs and vA N 


„ | 
A I aſk you, Evagoras, what 
you were yeſterday looking at 
F with ſuch attention and ear- 
F ce; i in thoſe ſpacious walks, that 


- 


EVAGORAS. 

Lou were there alſo, I find, Socrates; 
I am forty not to have known that: 1 
| ſhould have made no difficulty to leave 
what I was looking at, for the pleaſure | 
Ke your company. 
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Fl DIALOGUE 1. 


soc RATES. 
This I take as an obliging inſtance of 
your politeneſs and friendſhip: But, 
pray tell me, what you would have * 
on my account? 3 
EVAGORAS. 
© Why really the preference is no great 
6 for 1 was only. Jeong 
at a Peacock. -. . . 
SOCRATES. | 
A Peacock ! that is the. moſt beau- 
tiful bird in the world, and I cannot 
 helpthinking myſelf muchobliged to you 
for ſo readily giving me the rener . 


IO 

Tis true, there is nothing more beau 
tiful than the figure of that charm- 
ing bird: There is . ſomething noble 
and majeſtic in its air and motions : 
'The lively green that paints its * 
thers, is agreeably diverſified with va- 
rious ſhades : Its neck is clouded with 
a bluiſh dye, that i is rar Shand, 


1 3 
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ing, each ſtep it makes, and yheo ex- 
poſed to the ſun, preſents to our ſight 
a beautiful ſucceſſion of azure and 


purple colours, that ſeem blended with 


gold: its head is adorned with a plume 
or ereſt, that ſurpaſſes the luſtre of the 
Perſian Diadem, and then its tail, ſtud- 


ded, as the fable ſays, with the eyes of 


Argus, when it is ſpread out, and ex- 


panded in all its glory, is incompara- 
| bly more gorgeous than the richeſt bro- 
4 1 . | : a | 


| 121 sep 
0 am charmed with your deſcription, 


Evagoras, and ſhould indeed be ſurpriz- 


ed ar it, did I not conſider how early 
you began to enrich, by the reading of 


our belt Poets, that uncommon geni- 


us, which you derive from Nature.— 
But while you dwell with rapture on the 
beauties of the Peacock, you ſay not a 
dens its ſinging. 
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| EVAGORA'S. 
01 as to its muſic, Socrates, let; us 
paſs it in ſilence; it is far from being of 
a piece with the reſt of the deſcription : 
you know what a vile ſqueaking cry it 
makes, that grates even thoſe ears, whoſe | 
feeling is the leaſt delicate. 
| SOCRATES: fi: 
ou ſee, Evagoras, that all perfec- 
tions ſeldom or never are found in the 
ſame object: — Nature has blended 
ſhades of imperfection in her faireſt pro- 
ductions, and has ſo diſpoſed her gifts, 
that they in ſome meaſure counterba- 
| lance one another.] find then you are 
_ diſguſted at the muſic of the Peacock; 
N you would like a Swan better! 
—EVAGORAS _ 
Houbeleſß, if we may depend upon 
what the poets ſay of its melody. I have 
been often ſtruck with the rich and live- 
ly white that ſhines in the plumage. of 
chat noble bird, nor have I leſs admired 
that 
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that air of dignity and cafe: wie which 

it fails along the ſtream ; but I never 

had the pleaſure to hear it ſing. 
SOCRATES. 

It is not in this only, that the imagi- 
nations of the poets have tranſported 
them beyond the bounds of reaſon and 
truth. I find however that you would 
give the preference to a bird that could 
ſing; is it not ſo? 

EVAGORAS. 

Without compariſon : for though it 
is natural to be ſtruck with a fine figure, 
and a rich plumage, yet, I muſt own, 
one tires ſoon of this, when there is no- 
thing farther to attract the attention : 
you ſee in a little time all that is to be 
ſeen, and a quarter of an hour will ſa- 
tiate your curioſity ; beſides, if the Pea- 


cock is fool enough to open his beak, 


this is ſufficient to chaſe away the ſpec- 
tator. Bur, Socrates, I have a Canary- 
bird at home | 5 
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this, I ſuppoſe. 


„ DIALOGUE'L 


| SOCRATES. . 
au are much more amuſed with 


EVAGORAS. 
O much more: you yarn would 


© bedelightedifyou heard it: tis a charm» 
ing little creature. Such ſweet notes 
fuch warbling! ſuch undulating ſtrains}. 


fuch agreeable airs, and in ſuch an end- 


leſs variety, that in reality the pleaſure ia 


new every day. A: 
SOCRATES. .- 

Al this naturally leads me to aſk you 
ſome queſtions, that ariſe from the very 
ſubject we have been ſpeaking of: tell me 
then, my dear Evagoras, if you ſaw a 


man of a noble mien, ſet out in a rich 


dreſs, and a penis equipage would 


5 this ſatisfy you? 


EVAGORAS. 

No ſurely : for, like the peacock, he 
might ſtill conceal ſomething, which. 
would abundantly counterbalance all this 
| finery. 
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Bm, To form a amen of the. 
- merit of ſuch a n 1 muſt hear him 


ſpeak. 


| SOCRATES 
You mean by this, I ſuppoſe, chat if 
his converſation diſcovered, under this 
| ſplendid figure, a character made up of 
ignorace, vanity, perfidy, and indiſcre- 
tion, that you would not be impoſed up- 


on by hispompousequipage, or his Phry- 


gian embroideries? 
EVAGORAS. 
Such things are only fit to dazzle 


4 fools; but in reality ſuch a perſon is good 


for nothing; and I ſhould look upon it 
as 2 difmal lot, were I under a neceſſity 
| of paſſing my life with him. 


SOCRATES. 
Since then your attention is ſo little 


engaged by the ſplendor of an outward 


appearance, what is it, that, you think, 
would adminiſter ſolid pleaſure, and have 
Power to command your approbation 


and eſteem? 
B 4 E V A- 


EVAGORAS. vid 
| That, Socrates, which I find in you- 


'You have nothing of that outward ele- 


gance in your figure, or in your dreſs, 
that flatters ſo much the vanity of num. 
bers, and makes them imagine they have 


a right to the public eſteem; and you 


are ſo little concerned about ſuchthings, 
that you are the firſt to joke upon the 
frugality, or rather parſimony with which 
Nature has ſet out your perſon.—And 
yet, deſtitute as you are, of all theſe ex- 
ternal recommendations, your company 
is ſought after by every one, not only as 
the object of their choice, but even of 
their ambition. You ſpeak with ſuch 
knowledge, and in ſuch an agreeable 


manner on every ſubject, that whole days 


ſpent in your converſation paſs unper- 
ceived, while the tedious preſence of the 
beſt dreſſed Spark with an empty head, 
and a ſhallow judgment, is not ſupport- 
able even for an hour, What a diffe- 

| ; rence 
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rence is there TRY) excuſe this compa! 
Tiſon, dear Socrates, it is juſt like the 
Peacock and the Canary-bird. 
SOCRATES. | 

Tour compariſon is juſt, and there- 
fore needs no apology ; beſides, in the 
manner you apply it, I take it as a com- 
pliment, But may I be ſo free as to tell 
vou, that you are not quite conſiſtent 
= with yourſelf? ? 
2 EVAGORAS. 

T his is but too poſſible : my levity 
may have betrayed me into ſome incon- 
ſiſtency; but it is my happineſs, Socra- 
tes, that you are here to redreſs my er- 
ror : what then is the contradiction with 
which you accuſe me? 

i SOQRATES. : 

When we met here, the firſt thing you 
did was to launch out into the praiſe of 
the Peacock, and to deſcribe his beauty 
with an enthuſiaſtic ſort of admiration: 
and the moment after, you load with re- 

B 5 proach 
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proach and contempr fuch men as re- 
ſemble him. Is this holding the balance 
even? Is this giving impartial judg- 


ment? ſhould you not rather praiſe ſuch 


perſons, in ſo tar as they reſemble the 
beauties of this gaudy bird ; though at 


the ſame time you might juſtly reproach 


them, as deſtitute of the ſuperior graces 
of knowledge, and the _— . con- 
verſation ? ? 
EVAGORAS. 

_ Nay, Socrates, ſurely here I am not 
miſtaken. What! do you think that 
the qualities, that I admire in à bird, 
render a Man worthy of praiſe, and that 


a reaſonable creature can be honoured by. 


the encomiums that are laviſhed upon 
an animal? In my opinion, man ſhould 
ſtand diſtinguiſh'd by a merit of a _ 


different kind. 
" - SOCRATES. 


| And by what kind of merit, Era 
e 67 


E V A- 


a 
- By that kind that is ſuitable to the 
nature of Man. 


| | 80 C R AT ES. 
Let us hear an example of this, Eva- 
goras. Is ſwiftneſs in the race, or dex- 


= terity in hunting, eſſential to that kind 


of merit, which you ſpeak of? 
4 R 

9 10 certainly: many of the 1 
creatures ſurpaſs man here: we ſhall ne- 
ver be able to run with the Stag, or to 
hunt with the Hawk. 

+ "SOCRATES. 

What think you of a vigorous and 
 fki#ful Wreſtler like Milo, who makes 
fo much noiſe at preſent? 

| EVAGORAS. 
a Theſe are exerciſes to which many 
attach a certain ſort of merit, but me- 
thinks.— SY 

SOCRATES. 

Methinks! what! don't you admire 
the proweſs of a man who can carry an 
Ox on his ſhoulders ? 

Bo E V A- 
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EVAGORAS. . 
Might J venture to ſay it, Socrates, 
I think there is no great difference, in 
ſuch a caſe, between the burthen and 
him that bears it. 
SOCRATES. 
| You judge rightly : and you are of 


opinion, I perceive, that the praiſe of 
Man ſhould be derived from qualities 
ſuperior to theſe, even from the quali- 


ties of his mind. What think you then 


of an Aſtronomer, or a Poet? don't you 


look upon ſuch as perſons of merit? 
E VAOGOAA & 


Let me think a little, . 3 n a 
is ſomething plauſible in this —but 1 
dare not yet decide :—if I am not mif- 
taken, the character of a worthy man 


comprehends ſomewhat more than this. 
SOCRATES, | 4 


Do you mean, that there are qualities | 
more eſſential to the character of a man 


of merit, than theſe ? 
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DIALOGUE L ny 
BVAGORAS. | 
Yes ſurely: for there are many wor- 

57 men, who are neither aſtronomers, 


nor poets; and on the other hand, there 
are many aſtronomers and poets, who 


are far from being worthy men. 


SOCRATES. 
There muſt then be ſome qualities 
more eſſential, than theſe, to the cha- 
racer of Man, and it muſt be our buſi- 


3 neſs at preſent to find them out. Now 


the way to this is very plain; we have 
only to enquire what thoſe things are, 
that man cannot diſpenſe with the want 


of: do you think, for example, that a 


Man can be without the Faculty of rea- 
| ng” f 
+ EVAGORAS. 

By no means: for in whatever pur- 
ſuits, or ations we may be employed, 
we will always find it, not only advanta- 
' geous, but. likewiſe neceſſary, to reaſon 
Faye * kind of application requires 

this: 


a 1 


14 | DIALOGUE: 


this: and indeed withouc aka, we. 


ſhould be in gs a IE to the 
brutes. SAY | CTER li 
F SOCRATES. 


5 if we are . deſtitute of 


Knowledge * ? 
> "EVAGORAS. 


N o certainly, for by an ignorance of 
the ſubjects on which we reaſon, we muſt 
be inevitably led into perpetual miſ- 
takes. Have I not often heard you ſay, 


that to reaſon, is to compare ideas? but. 


how is it poſſible to compare ideas, if we 


are not * with A ea rp num- 8 


ber? 


SOCRATES. 


Your opinion then is; that the proper | 


exerciſe of reaſon requires à certain de- 


. of knowledge? "> 
 EVAGORAS, 
Without doubt, for an architect mit 


a W 
and 


mut n me, is it poſſible Mare 
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DIALOGUE L ut, 


and timber, AS reaſon could pretend to 
form judgments without the materials 
that knowledge adminiſters, and the 


| ideas that are furniſhed by obſervation 


and experience. 
SOCRATES: 


Thus far then, Evagoras, the matter 


is clear, and we are perfectly agreed; 


but we are not yet arrived to the point 
in view: for let us ſuppoſe a perſon fur- 
niſhed with the knowledge of various 
things, and perfectly qualified to reaſon 


upon them with juſtneſs and perſpicuity, 


but at the ſame time void of all princi- 
ples of religion and virtue; would you 
look upon fuch a one as a man of merit? 
EVAGORAS. 
On the contrary, Socrates, I ſhould 
think him doubly worthy of contempr, 
as in ſuch a caſe he muſt both oppoſe 
5 pervert his reaſon, by not employ- 
ing it in the regulation of his affectiont 
181 in the 1 improvement of his mind. 
$OCR A- 
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SOCRATES... 
You are of opinion then, that piety, 
add juſtice, benevolence, and temperance, 
are qualities eſſential to man, and that 
without them the character of humani- 
Kt is incomplete FA 


7 FRVWAGORAS 


Without doubt: for what an unna- 


tural ſpectacle is man, when characteri- 


ſed by impiety, and violence, licenti- 
ouſneſs and arrogance? What perplexity 
and remorſe muſt he create to himſelf ? 
What miſery and diſorder will he not 
produce in the world ? Can he ever be 
the object of eſteem or love, from any of 


his fellow-creatures? Muſt he not, on 
the contrary, be abhorred by _ and 


men ? 
SOCRATES. 


1 am delighted to hear you ſpeak with 


| ſuch warmth on this ſubject: this ſhews 


a noble and generous heart, that glows 


_ with a lively ſenſe gf the excellence and 


dignity 


Q% KS & ca _»w xM 
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dignity of virtue. But permit me to 
lead you a little farther. We have 
found that juſt reaſoning, a certain degree of 
knowledge, virtuous habits, and good diſpo- 
fitions, are qualities eſſential to Man, with- 
_ out which he muſt be both highly contemp- 

| tible, and unhappy. But do you imagine 
that a Painter, for example, ſhould ſa- 
tisfy -himſelf with the qualifications we 


have been here laying down ? 
| EVAGORAS. 


10 think that ſince he has attached 
| himſelf to this particular profeſſion, he 


ſhould endeavour to excel in it. 
| SQCTRATES 


Your opinion then is, that befide 1 that 
kind of merit, that is eſſential to the cha- 
ratter of man in general, and with the want 
of which no man can diſpenſe, there is more- 
over a particular kind of merit, that is re- 

quired as ſuitable to the rank and ſtation of 
each individual, and to the profeſſion or call- 
ing that they have embraced, 


E V A- 
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Von 8 We bed wort 
meaning, Socrates, and it is not without 
reaſon that they ſay ee 
help people to think. 

SOCRATES. 

To form then a zudgment of the me- 
rit of any perſon, what queſtions would 


you put to him, and where would you 
think it proper to bound your inquiry? 


Would nothing more be neceſſary than 
to inform yourſelf of his probity and 
underſtanding ? Or would it not allo be 


_ expedient to examine whether he had the 


qualifications that belong to his profeſ- 


lion and occupation in life? 


EVAGOR AS. 


Think indeed that theſe two things 


| ſhould never be ſeparated ; ſo that after 


informing myſelf of the knowledge, judg- 
ment, and integrity of thoſe, whoſe cha- 
racer and merit I wanted to know, I 
wouldinquire farther how they diſcharg- 
ed 
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ed the more peculiar duties of their reſ- 
pective ſtations: Isſuch a Captain brave? 
Is ſuch a Pitloſopher learned? Is ſuch an 
Orator eloquent? Is fuch a F ather or 
Mother aſſiduous in fulfilling, with ten- 
Lderneſs, the parental relations? By fuch 
© queſtions as theſe, when the occaſion 
& preſented itſelf, I think, I ſhould come 
do the knowledge of that merit of which 
ve have been ſpeaking. 

2 r 

This, Evagoras, is judgi ging well, and 
I am glad to ſee that you fo perfectly 
| apprehend the matter now before us. 
But, prithee tell me, what do you think 
of the condition of a PRINCE? is not 
this alſo a rank in life that min, 


9 ene certain qualifications? 
EVAGOR AS. 


Undoubtediy it does: the obligation 
more peculiarly incumbent on a TO 
is, to govern well. | 


' 0 oh. = Www r 
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so ATE 


This is true: but what do you un- 


derſtand by governing well? 
EXE AO GRAS. 
e in ſuch a manner, as to 
: {hed abroad the ſweets of peace and hap- 
. _  Pineſs throughout his People. 
-$@CRATE'S-: 
But what muſt a Prince do in order 


| to the accompliſhment of this noble end? 
EVAGORAS. 


He muſt enact good laws, and give 
them an additional force and majeſty 
in his example: he muſt make them to 
be reſpected by the puniſhment of guilt, 
the protection of innocence, and the en- 
couragement they afford to merit and 
virtue : he muſt endeavour to -render 
his ſubjects religious, ſober, induſtrious, 
and pacific; reſolute notwithſtanding 
to defend their liberties and maintain 
their rights with valour, againſt the in- 


— 


make 


roads of tyrants, and uſurpers; he muſt i 
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ode the arts and ſciences flouriſh in his 
| dominions, maintain the public order, 
and, as far as his obſervation can ex- 
tend, muſt have an eye upon the various 
ranks that, compoſe the State, that he 


12 


” may ſee how each diſcharge the duties 
8 of their reſpective conditions. 
SOCRATES. . 
* It! is not poſſible, Evagoras, to explain 
12 | better, than you have now done, the 
duties and obligations that are incum- 
e bent on Princes. Such wiſe ſentiments, 
ty at ſuch a tender age, as yours, while 
to they excite my admiration, muſt at the 
it, ſame time give me the moſt pleaſing 
n- hopes of your future progreſs in noble 
ad [Wattainments.—You don't think then, 
ler chat a Prince ſhould reſt ſatisfied with 
as, che acquiſition of an ordinary kind of 
ng | erit? 
* E VAG OR AVS. 
in- An ordinary merit is ſuitable to an 
aft rdinary ſtation; but I am perſuaded 


that 
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ment of theſe noble qualities, there is 
nothing farther requiſite than to place 
them in your view, with an intention and 


ly goes a great way towards the attain- 


that a Prince ſhould look” higher than 
this; having ſo great a taflc to fulfill, he 
ſhould endeavour to excell others in vir- 
tue and knowledge as far, as he furpaſ- 
=_ them in rank and dignity. 
80 RATES. 5 

"Remember; O Evagoras, the great 
truths you have been now pronouncing, 
and let the ſolemn impreſſions of them 
never be effaced in your heart. But do 
vou think, that in order to the attain- 


deſire to be poſſeſſed of them? 
E VACGCORAS. | 

1 ink indeed, Socrates, that a good 
deal depends upon this; and have heard 
you ſay, that defiring any thing earneſt- 


ment of it; and the reaſon is, I ſuppoſe, 


that ſuch deſire excites Our activity and . 


zeatan purſuing the means that are pro- 
1% per 


per to ee e "a end we have in 
view: but I am, however, very ſenſible 
that with the greateſt ardour, and the 
beſt intentions, man may frequently fail 
for want of capacity and ſkill. Here 
lies the difficulty: and that I may queſ- 
tion you in my turn, tell me, Socrates, 


* this {kill is to be acquired ? 
17:00 RATES, - 


z Py is to be acquired by the inſtruktions 
5 of able maſters, when they are received 
witch docility and attention. There is 
much aſſiſtance to be derived alſo from 
a judicious choice of books, which are 

indeed a rich and abundant ſource of wiſ- 
dom and knowledge. But what I would 


have you chiefly obferve here, is, that 


there is nothing more proper to form 
the judgment, and to improve the heart, 
than good examples, good converſation, 
and good company. This is a kind of 
inſtruction, which conſtantly, tho' im- 
perceptibly, inſinuating itſelf into our 
hearts 
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hearts, and -producing inſenfbly inward 
habits, ſeldom fails to produce its effect. 


This article, however, would lead us too 
far, were we to enter upon it at pre- 


ſent ; beſides, I perceive that the hour 
oe you to retire. 
| EVAGORAS : 

It is now, Socrates, that I find my- 
ſelf under a neceſſity of making an apo- 
logy for my comparing you with the 
Canary-bird : I had then in view only 
the pleaſure of your converſation, but 
now I ſee that every thing in it is uſe- 
by and inſtructive. | 


12 T, he end of the firſt Dialogue. 
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DIALOGUE 1. 


Concerning tlie conduct that 


is to be obſerved towards 
Inferiors. 


PROTHY Mus, SOCRATES, 
EV AGORA S. 


1 PROTHYMUS. 
OW lucky is it, Socrates, that 
H we have the pleaſure of meet- 
ing with you at this time? You 
could never come more ſeaſonably: we 
have been diſputing upon a point of ſome 


importance, and who more proper, than 


"ou to decide the matter ? 
JD CRATES. 


What! two intimate flac and not 


of one mind? 


EVACORAS, 
Not always: friends are not ſurely 


leſs friends becauſe they may happen 
C | ſome- 
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26 DIALOGUE II. 
ſometimes to think differently may, I 
ſhould imagine that if ever difference of 
ſentiments can be : advantageous, it is 
particularly ſo among friends; for while 
diverſity of opinion tends to the im- 
provement of knowledge, friendſhip en- 
ables men to ſuffer contradiction. 
, SOCRATES. — 
This is well ſaid, Evagoras. Your 
obſervation is admirable, and if ſuch wiſe 
maxims prevailed more generally in the 
world, the difference in opinion, that is 
unavoidable among men, would not'be 
attended with that hatred and animoſity, 
that are a reproach to humanity. But, 
tell me, what was the ſubject of your 

diſpute * ? 

 _PROTHYMUS.” / 
We were ſpeaking of the conduct that 
ſhould be obſerved towards Tnferiors : 
Evagoras alledges that we ſhould not 
treat them with any ſort of familiarity ; 
and, tor my part, I am quite of the con- 
n 
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trary opinion, Pray, Socrates, who is 
in the right ? , 

SOCRATES. 

A little patience : a judge does not 
determine ſo quickly; we muſt firſt have 
a true ſtate of the queſtion, and then 
hear the arguments on both ſides. Pray, 
what do you mean by Inferiors? 

| EVAGORAS. 

There are inferiors of ſeveral kinds; 


for example, in a family, the children 
are ſubject to their parents, and the ſer- 


vants to their maſters; and in a ſchool, 
the diſciples are ſubje& to their teach- 
ers. Ina Court, the Miniſters and great 


| Officers of State depend on the Prince, 


and a multitude of ſubalterns are depen- 
dent one upon another. In the Army, 
the Soldier is below the Captain, as the 
Captain himſelf is in ſubordination to 
the General. In a word, thoſe who are 


obliged to obey, in whatever poſt or ſta- 


tion it may be, are inferior to thoſe whoſe 
privilege it is to command. 
70 2 SOCR A- 
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SOCRATES. 
And does it not alſo happen, that 
thoſe who are ſuperiors with reſpect to 
ſome, may be inferiors with reſpect to 


Others ? 
EVAGORAS. 


This happens always: the Captain 
who obeys the General, commands the 
ſoldier ; and indeed this is the caſe in 
every condition of life: there is ſcarce- 
ly any man, who has not ſome below him, 
and others above him; and who, in | 
conſequence of different relations, is not, 
at the ſame time, both ſuperior, and 
Fubordinate. | 
; SOCRATES 
You ſtate the matter juſtly, Evago- 
Tas: Superior and Inferior are only qua- 
lities relative to the higher or lower rank 
of thoſe, with whom we appear in com- 
pariſon; and we may- obſerve farther, 
that even with reſpect to the fame rank, 
there are Inferiors of different kinds, and 
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gine that thoſe diſtinctions of rank, 
which we now ſpeak of, are ſo conſti- 
tuted by Nature; and that, if by any ac- 
cident an illuſtrious Noble, and a poor 


common Sailor were caſt away together 


upon a deſert Iſland, the former could 


dlaim any authority to command the 


latter? 
EVAGORAS. 


Really, in ſuch a caſe, I am afraid 
that Nobility would make but an auk- 


ward figure, and that the advantage 
would lie on the failor's ſide. The har-, 


dy mariner, laborious, and dexterous in 
providing for the neceſlities of ſuch æ 
ſad condition, would be much lets out 
of countenance, than the poor Lord, 
who with all his titles would make bur 
a wretched appearance, and ſcarcely 
know what to do with himſelf. 
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in various degrees. But do you ima- 
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SOCRATES. 9 +Þ 
What is it then, Evagoras, that gives 
to one man the advantage over another 
in a State of Nature? 
EVAGORAS. 
Independent of the pre-eminence and 
authority that Nature has given to pa- 
rents over their children, there is, I think, 
no ſuperiority that can be acquired over 
others in this ſimple ſtate, but in conſe- 
quence of bodily vigor, knowledge, and 
penetration, or eminent virtue; it is by 
theſe, that men can only be diſtinguiſh- 
ed in ſuch a ſtate, becauſe it is by theſe 
that they render themſelves uſeful and 
neceſſary to the community. But theſe 
however, properly ſpeaking, do not give 
them a title to authority and command, 
PROTHYMUS. | 
I thank you, Socrates, for having led 
him, by degrees, to acknowledge for 
once the natural equality of Men, for it 
is n this principle that! ſupport my 
| opinion 


— 
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opinion in the preſent matter. Pray» 
Evagoras, be ſo good as not to forget 
ü rey 


EVAGORA S. 

You need not fear; I am however 
perſuaded that Socrates has yet ſome- 
thing to ſay upon this ſubject, which I 


entreat you not to forget, Prothymus. 
| HO Ar Eee 


You think ſo, Evagoras? let us ſee 
if you have gueſs'd well. —Prothymus 
muſt then anſwer me ſome queſtions, as 
It is proper that each ſhould have his 
turn.—Do you imagine, Prothymus, 
that men could have lived long in that 
ſtate of natural equality of which we 
have been ſpeaking ? 

__PROTHYMUS. 
This, I muſt confeſs, would be diffi. 
cult; for it does not ſeem poſſible that 
ſociety can ſubſiſt, unleſs there be ſome 
that command, while others obey; it is 
allo neceſſary that employments ſhould 
C 4 be 
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be conferred on different perſons, ac- 
cording to the diverſity of their genius 


and talents; and I fee plainly that this 
unavoidably leads to ſubordination and 


inequality. 
{GD-CR4A2 9A; 
Toy apprehend the matter perfectly, 
Prothymus, and have entered well into 
the true cauſes of that ſubordination, 


and diſtinction of rank, that we ſee e- 
ſtabliſned in the world. — This is, how- 


ever, a point that deſerves to be farther 
illuſtrated. —Tell me then, is a nation 
any thing elſe, than a collection of fami- 
lies, that compoſe one of a vaſt ſize ? 
PROTHYMUS. 


I look upon it indeedin no other light. 


| SOCRATES 
And in a family is there not a certain 
ſubordination eſtabliſned; and are there 


not certain diſtinctions, that characteriſe 


its different branches? 
2 Ro- 


\ 2 
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_PROTHYMUS.. 
Undoubtedly: the children are under 


the inſpection and government of their 


father; and beſides, even among the 
children of the ſame parents there is a 
certain precedence, by which the elder 
are diſtinguiſhed from the younger. 


SOCRATES. 


If then, Prothymus, the Athenian 


people may be conſidered as a great and 


numerous family, do you not think it 
neceflary that there ſhould be certain 
fathers or chiefs, to inſpect and govern 


this large community ? 
 PROTHYMUS. - 
Aſſuredly, Socrates, it is abſolutely 
neceſſary that ſome perſons of eminent 
wiſdom and virtue ſhould be cloathed 
with authority, to watch over, and pro- 
mote the public good ; for ſurely the in- 


conſtant and many-headed multitude 


would never be able to govern them- 


ſelves. 
"W's $SOCR As 
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ent 

And: do you think that in time * 
war every man ſhould be left to act ac- 
cording to his humour and inclination, 
or his particular views of things? 
A  PROTHYMUS 

No certainly: this would introduce 
the utmoſt confuſion, and muſt alſo end 
in weakneſs and ruin. It is only union 
in counſel, and union in execution, that 
can give force and vigor, wi victory 
and ſucceſs, to the moſt numerous ar- 
mies. And it is for this reaſon that each 
troop has its leader, and that both troops 
and leaders are ſubordinate to one, who 
commands in chief, that ſo.one will and 
one direction may at once ſet in motion 
all the various parts of this complicated 
Whole, and make them all work to- 


wards the ſame end. | 
SOCRATES. 


I would aſk you farther, if you ima- 
pos that it would be really of advan- 
"Mt tage 
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ta age to ſociety, if every one embraced 
the profeſſion of all ſorts of arts and call- 


5 4 at the ſame time? 
E VAG OR AVS. 


I cannot help laughing at this queſ- 
tion, Socrates: what a ridiculous con- 
| traſt would it make, to ſee each citizen 


| filling at the ſame time the poſt of Car- 
1 penter, Weaver, Doctor, Stateſman, and 
£ the other employments that are neceſſa- 
y ry in a ſociety ?—Befides, the man that 


graſps at all, will be perfectly ſure to 
ſucceed in none. There is no genius, 
there are no talents ſo univerſal, as to 
render any one capable of filling with 
dignity many different ſtations at the 
ſame time. And J have often heard you 
ſay, that this is not only a conſequence 
of human infirmity, but alſo of the wiſe 
appointment of Providence, that every 
one ſhould” be inſtrumental in contri. 
buting to the public good. Ir is there- 
fore fitting that each one ſhould confine 
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his views to one employment; and then 
ſurely things will 8⁰ ** better . 


the community. 


SOCRATES. 

But there is yet another queſtion, to 
which I would gladly have your anſwer. 
Are the various wants of ſociety the 
only cauſe that leads men to a diverſity 
of profeſſions? or does nature alſo point 
out this by the different talents, which 
it has beſtowed on different ee ? 

PROTHYMUS. 

Hold! Evagoras, it is my turn to 
anſwer. I think, Socrates, that nature 
points out in the plaineſt manner this 
diverſity of profeſſions, by the diverſity 
of geniuſes, inclinations, and talents, 
that ſhe has ſhed upon men from the 
riches of her wiſdom. One ĩs fit for this 
employment, another for that. Some 
have a turn for the purſuit: of ſcience, 
others for the exerciſe of the mechanic 
arts. There is none, as Evagoras juſt 
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now obſerved, whoſe genius is fuffici- 
ently univerſal to ſucceed equally in e- 
very profeſſion; and I add, that there 
is not any, who, if he wiſely conſults 
his capacity, may not ſucceed in ſome. 
e er haAmEs” ; 
But now, Prothymus, if in W 
and in the employments to which they _ 
lead, there is ſuch a diverſity; does not A 
this, of itſelf, naturally produce a certain 
diſtinction among men, and form una- 
voidably different degrees of honour and 
credit in the various occupations of 
hes ? 


Er 3533 
It is true, thoſe who are only capable 
of filling employments that adminiſter 
to wants which are low and common, 
and have little in their executions that 
Is not eaſy even to the meaneſt capacities, 
ſuch, I imagine, will neceſſarily attract 
a ſmaller degree of diſtinction and re- 


ſpect, than thoſe, whoſe genius riſes to 
objects 
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objects that are great and noble, and! 
forms deſigns that are; at the ſame time, 
difficult and intereſting. I need not go 


far for examples of this: Is not Socra- 
tes the great Philoſopher, Socrates the 


wiſe and experienced Senator, a much 
more honourable and illuſtrious per- 


ſonage, than the taylor who made ow 


that wretched cloak ? 
$OCRATES. 


[Len my poor cloak alone : it is good 


enough for a philoſopher; if it does not 


ſecure me againſt your jokes, Prothy- 
mus, yet it defends me againſt the in- 
clemency of the weather; and this is the 
end, for which I wear it. But, banter 


apart, let me yet aſk you another queſ- 


tion relative to the ſubject before us ; — 
you know, that this is my method of 
arriving at .crutho._ - :. | 
EVAGORAS. 
To whom, Socrates, do you addreſs 
this queſtion ? it certainly ſhould be to 
me, 


100) 


hs. 
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me, were it for no other reaſon, than to 


ſhew the reſentment that is due to the 


indiſeretion of this witty Spark. 
" $0CRATES. 

lam not at all revengeful, Eiger 
and it is to convince Prothymus of this, 
that I continue to addreſs my diſcourſe to 


him. We have been ſpeaking of the 
diſtinctions that ariſe from different ta- 


lents, and different purſuits; but tell 
me, Prothymus, do you think that 
the Rich have not alſo ſome advantage 
over others ? 
PROTHYMUS. 
-T hey have, art leaſt, the ſatisfaction 
of being able to do much more good, 


than thoſe who are in leſs opulent, or 
narrow circumſtances. 


i erer 
No doubt: but does not their weakh 
entitle them alſo to a higher degree of 
reſpect, than others, leſs n can 
have a right to pretend to ? 


PR O- 
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PROTHY MUS. 


| ＋ his, Socrates, is a queſtion, which 
puzzles me a good deal: for while, on 


the one hand, I conſider riches in them- 
ſelves, I cannot fee that they give a man 
the leaſt title to diſtinction or eſteem 3 
and yet, in fact, they ſeem to be an eaſy 
and natural path to credit and reputati- 
on in the world. And indeed it muſt 


be acknowledged, that riches are adapt- 
ed to give a man weight and influence, 


as they enable him to contribute to the 
well- being of numbers, as well by em- 


ploying them in his ſervice, as by ex- 


tending to them the effects of his libe- 
rality; as they exempt him from the 


neceſſity of a conſtant application to the 
means of ſubſiſting, and afford of con- 


ſequence an happy leiſure for the im- 
provement of his mind, and the employ- 
ment of his labours in the ſervice of the 


Public. Add to all this, that a rich 


man can ſerve his Country by his wealth, 
EC as 
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as an ingenious man does by his talents, 
and can give to his children ſuch an edu- 
cation, as in elegance of taſte, and uſe- 


ful knowledge ſhall diſtinguiſh —_ 


vaſtly from the common people. 80 
that in all theſe points of view the rich 
man certainly has conſiderable advan- 


tages; and it muſt be owned that for- 


tune produces, at leaſt in proceſs of time, 
certain diſtinctions of honour and rank, 
by the effects that chus ming a 
riſe from it. 
_EVAGORAS. 

I grow impatient to know theend that 

Socrates aims at in all theſe queſtions. 
SOCRATES, 


This, Evagoras, you will ſee preſent- 


5 I only wait till Prothymus has told 
me his opinion about the utility of theſe 


diſtinctions, that are acknowledged and 
eftabliſhed in civil ſociety. Let him 
firſt pronounce whether this diverſity of 
rank and ſtation, of which we have been 
con- 
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conſidering the principal ſources, be, in 
itſelf, a bad thing, and ought to be en- 
tirely aboliſhed ;' and then you will ſee 
the uſe I will make of che queſtions £ 
have propoſed. 


PROTHYMUS. 


I don't imagine it poſſible, nor indeed 


do I think it would be reaſonable, to 
baniſh theſe diſtinctions out of the world. 
They ſeem to reſult neceſſarily from the 
very nature of things, and man certain- 
Iy receives abundant compenſation for 
the loſs of his natural equality, by the 


advantages he derives from living under 
the wiſe inſtitutions of Civil Society.  : 


SOCRATES. 

Wo You grant, then, that there is a law- 
ful ſubordination among men, which it 
is both 2 and neceſſary to maintain! ? 
Pu ems v . | 
1 ſee now, Socrates, where your queſ- 
tions point. And this is the very thing 
that I was maintaining in our diſpute; W 
23 that 
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that our conduct towards inferiors ſhould: 
be entirely regulated by that ſubordi- 
nation that is neceſſary in civil ſociety. 
A fuperior muſt ſupport his dignity, and 
not permit his inferiors to be wanting 
in that reſpect which is his due. Did 
not I tell you this, Prothymus ? 


» PROTHYMUS. 

. But pray, Evagoras, why do you for- 

e get what Socrates ſaid, in the begin- 

- ning of our converſation, concerning 

* the natural equality of men? 

e 15 E VAGOR AS. 

r This equality does not ſubſiſt, Fas 

; we live under the regulations of civil 
ſociety. | 

2 $OCRATES. 

it Not ſo faſt, Evagoras : you are too 

\? quick in your deciſions: to judge aright 
in this important matter you muſt care 

. fully attend to this ſolemn truth, that 

18 human inſtilutions may modify the lacus 

es of Mature, but can never aboliſh, or entirely 


efface 
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efface them. The dictates of nature are 
of 2 general kind ; the wifdom of man 


may accommodate them to the various 
circumſtances of life, but their founda- 


tions are unchangeable, and their obli- 


gations eternal. Evagoras, Evagoras, 
as long as mankind are formed out of 
the ſame duſt, and live upon the pro- 
duce of the ſame earth; as long as there 
reigns among them ſuch a perfect con- 


formity, ſuch ſameneſs of nature, ſame- 
neſs of wants, ſameneſs of infirmities,. 
and ſameneſs of reaſon; fo long will 


they continue to be the very ſame rank, 
and ſpecies of beings : one man will al- 
ways find in another his likeneſs, his 


fellow. creature; and the meaneſt ſlaye 


will be entitled to reclaim from the 
higheſt Monarch the rights of that Bu- 


manity, which they enjoy in common, 
and partake of . 


F A*® 
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E VAG ORAS. 
Methinks, Socrates, there is ſome 
contradiction between the two princi- 
ples you have been now maintaining, 
You take it for granted that there till 


ſubſiſts a ſort of natural equality among 


men, and, at the ſame time you inſiſt 
upon the neceſſity of /ubordination. Pray 
how do you reconcile theſe together? 


SOCRATES. 

You ſhall ſee immediately. But in 
order to this we muſt firſt be agreed a- 
bout a third principle, which relates to 
the demands of friendſbip. Let Prothy- 
mus therefore tell us, in what manner 
he conducts himſelf towards his friends ? 


PROTHYMUS, q 
You ſhould rather put this queſtion 
to Evagoras. For my part, I treat them 
without ceremony. I give myſelf en- 
tirely up to them. I communicate to 


them my moſt ſecret thoughts. I ap- 


Ply to them for wiſe direction, and ad- 
vice. 
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vice. I am deeply intereſted in what- 
ever concerns them, and enjoy a high 
— in their W and ſo- 
5 15 


EVAGOR A8. 


Prothymus repreſents the matter as 


it really is; and ſuch indeed is the na- 

ture of that familiarity and friendſhip 
that ſubſiſts between us. We ſpeak up- 
on all kinds of ſubjects with the utmoſt 
freedom; we conmunicate to each o- 
ther our pleaſures, our pains, every 
thing, in a word, even to our very ſe- 


crets. 
SOCRATES, 


This is well: but do you uhboſon! 
yourſelf, in the ſame frank and open 
manner, to all, with whom you con- 
. verſe, and are you diſpoſed to form 
_ thoſe intimate connexions of familiarity 

and mutual confidence with every one 
you meet, and without any diſtinEtion ?— 


PR oO” 


que 


o- 


PROTHYMUS. . / 

No ſurely: I obſerve here a grent 
difference. rt 
9 85 SOCRATES. 

And pray now, where would be the 
inconveniency of converſing equally, 
and forming connexions indiſcriminate- 
ly with all ſorts of perſons? 

PROTHYMUS. 

A very great one ke: fince the 

Me of all ſorts of perſons is 


not equally agreeable. I am as much 


tired and diſguſted with, ſome, as I am 
Wo and delighted with others. 


21» SG CAT E.S. 

Is it then nothing more than pleaſure, 
nd entertainment that you propoſe to 
yourſelf, in the connexions you form, 


and in the converſations you frequent? 
PROTHYMUS. 


1 own, Socrates, I ſpoke inconſide- 


rately, and I. am obliged to you for this 
queſtion, which brings me to a ſenſe of 
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my error. 1 mould have add, that 5 


are perſons in whoſe converſation there 
is no real improvement to be acquired, 
And indeed the caſe is not only ſo, but 
there are many, with whom familiarity 


is even dangerous and pernicious, tend- 
ing to pervert our judgments, by giving 
us falſe notions of things; to corrupt 
our minds, by nouriſhing in us evil dif- 
poſitions; and even to hurt our intereſt, 
by abuſing the confidence we repoſe in 
them. There is nothing more danger - 
ous than bad company; and as our 
friends compoſe that circle of company 
that we frequent moſt, there is nothing 
more neceſſary than to be cautious and 
prudent in the choice of them, and to 
make ſuch our friends, whoſe difcourſe 
and whoſe examples may improve the 
Judgment, and form the heart. 
SOCRATES. 
What you have now been ſaying, Pro- 


7 Eh is in itſelf of the utmoſt import- 
ance, 
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ance, it has alſo an immediate relation 


to the point in view, and you ſhall ſee 


the uſe that I will make of it. In the 


mean time I deſire that you may not 


loſe ſight of the principles, concerning 


which you are both agreed. There is 
among mankind an equality eſtabliſhed by 


nature, which can never be totally effaced. 
This is the firſt point: we have alſo 
granted, that there is a certain ſubordi- 


nation, that reſults naturally from the dif- 


ferent talents and capacities of men, and 
that is both juſt and neceſſary in Civil Society. 
Our buſineſs then, at preſent, is, to re- 


concile theſe zwwo ſeemingly jarring prin- 


ciples, and to add to them a third, even 


that of which we have been juſt nowſpeak 
ing, that it is of the higheſt importance to 


be extremely cautious and delicate inthe choice 
of friends, It is by uniting theſe three 
principles, that we will find a method of 
ending the controverſy that is between 


you, and of deciding the matter to your 
| D mutual 
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mutual ſatisfaction. And indeed this 


union is moſt natural and eaſy, ſeeing 
there is no ſort of inconſiſtence, not the 
leaſt diſcord between the principles men- 
tioned above, as will evidently appear in 
the progreſs of thoſe queſtions and obſer- 
vations that it will be proper to make in 
purſuing this ſubject. And here, in the 
firſt place, you will readily grant, that, 
in forming a circle of friends, our choice 
ſhould not fall upon thoſe, who have been 
ill educated, and whoſe converſation can 
be in no wiſe advantageous, or improv- 
ing. 
5 PROTHYMUS. 

Certainly it ſhould not, 

 28@CRATES. 

This however is the caſe with ſuch, 
as deſcend to a low and unreſtrained 
familiarity, with ſervants, and perſons of, 
the meaner kind. The converſation of 


ſuch is not only void of all inſtruction, 


and incapable of adminiſtring the leaſt 


improve- 
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improvement, but has alſo an unhappy. 


tendency to corrupt the taſte and to de- 
grade the judgment. of young people, 
by filling their minds with falſe ideas, 
by cruſhing the generous efforts of na- 
ture, and enſlaving it to groveling no- 
tions, to little, to narrow, and confined 
views, and to vulgar and groſs habits, 
that have no tincture of elegance or vir- 
tue. Error, credulity, envy, calumny, 
inſipid flattery, or ſcurrilous and licen- 
tious raillery, ſuch are the infectious 
qualities that are to be derived from 
mean and low: connexions: and as it is 
moſt natural to contract a reſemblance 


of thoſe, whom we intimately converſe 


with, in taſte and in diſpoſitions, I leave 
you to judge, whether, or no, ſuch con- 
verſations as thoſe above-mentioned 


will tend to improve our underſtandings 


or ennoble our hearts. And what ren- 


ders. ſuch connexions more particularly 
dangerous, is, that they remove that 


D 2 re- 
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reſtraint which modeſty impoſes upon 5 


Youth in the company of ſuperiors, or of 
pe ſons whoſe characters command re- 
ſpect. Before ſuch as are below us, we 
are leſs afraid to expoſe our weakneſs, 
or our vices: we dread not their cen- 
ſure, and by that means derive nothing 
from their preſence that is not rather 
adapted to encourage us in our errors, 
than to prevent or correct them. Ar- 
rogance, idleneſs, caprice, intemper- 
ance, every thing will go down with 
ſuch as a low and vile intereſt engages 
to a compliance with our humours and 
inclinations. Add to all this, that bad 


company has a fatal influence in deſtroy- 


ing a reliſn for thoſe ſu perior connexions, 
that are honourable and virtuous; and 
unexperienced youth, that is naturally 
averſe to oppoſition and reſtraint, finds 
itſelf more at eaſe amidſt thoſe ſervile 
creatures, that applaud its follies, than 
in the ſociety of ſuch whoſe virtue 

SO and 
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and ſincerity render them leſs com- 


plaiſant. 
E VAGOR AVS. 


Indeed, Socrates, ſuch as admit their do- 
meſtics into the intimacy you mention, 
do not deſerve to have any other friends. 


1 have heard it frequently obſerved, that 
ſuch ill- judged familiarity ſeldom fails 


to render our ſervants our maſters; ſo 


that whoſoever is ſo mean, as to deſcend 


to ſuch familiarity, will not fail to find 
himſelf governed by thoſe, whoſe inſo- 
lence he encourages by an ill-placed 
condeſcenſion. 
SOCRATES. 
True, Evagoras: ſuch perſons as know 
the weak ſide of their maſters, as are at- 


tentive to their humours and complai- 


ſant to their paſſions, if they are en- 
truſted with their ſecrets, and admitted 
to that intimacy which (by their abuſe 
of it) inſpires preſumption, this will lead 
them to aſſume authority by degrees, 

D 3 and 
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and will in the concluſion put their 


maſters in their power. Slaviſh in their 
compliance, they are employed for con- 


veniency ; and, conſcious of ſecrets that 


often will not bear the light, they are 
feared by maſters, whom they have 
ceaſed to reſpect, and govern in a ſtation 
where they ſhould only obey. This is 


the misfortune of many Princes, who | 


hear negligently, and only for the form, 
the advice of their Counſellors and Mi- 
niſters; while they are drawn away by 
the baſe and ſelfiſh ſuggeſtions of low 
creatures, who are the ſlaves of their ca- 
price, and the inſtruments of their 12555 
ſures. 
Pp ROTH Y MSV. 


What then is the right method of 


treating domeſtics, and in what man- 


ner mould we live with them ? 
EVAGORAS. 


Ve ſhould live with them as with 


perſons that reſemble us by the parti- 


C ipation | 


\ 


cipation of the ſame nature, bur who at 
the ſame time are ſubordinate to us in 
conſequence of the order eſtabliſhed in 
ſociety 3 as with perſons who are de- 
ſtined to be our ſervants, and not our 
counſellors. So that we muſt guard a- 


gainſt every thing in our conduct to- 


wards them, that looks like contempt, 


diſdain, arrogance, or ill humour. No 


injurious language, no indecent an- 
ger, no unjuſt ſeverity. Remember, 
Prothymus; that they are men, and that 
humanity, in whatever ſtation it may be 
placed, has always a juſt and unqueſti- 


onable title to our benevolence, and 
affection. Let our language then to 


them, while it is addreſſed with autho- 


rity, be tempered with gentleneſs. Let 


them be the objects of our care, and of 

our good offices, and let us correct their 
failings with clemency and moderation. 
Rage and invectives degrade and de- 


baſe the perſon that employs them. 
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Hear what they have to ſay, and ſpeak 


to them with mildneſs, concerning thoſe 


things that belong to their ſtation and 


ſervice; but farther than this no con- 


verſation or familiarity, no jeſting or 
raillery. In a word, let them find in 
you a good maſter, but not an intimate, 


or a companion. While you preſerve 
this middle way between inhuman arro- 
gance, and degrading familiarity, you 
will be the object of their love, and at 


the ſame time of their reſpect, eſpecial- 
Iy if you follow another direction that 
| 1 cannot help adding upon this ocaſion. 


_EVAGORAS. 
land what is that Socrates ? I am 


curious to hear 1t. 


SOCRATES. | 
It is plainly this ; that the orders we 
give ſhould never proceed from mere 


humour or caprice. Authority alone 


may indeed force an inferior to obedi- 


ence, but ſuch obedience is performed 


with 
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with reluctance; ; it becomes a yoke i in- 


| ſtead of a pleaſure, and is neither ani- 


mated by zeal, nor attended with re- 
ſpe&t. The great maſter, to whoſe go- 


vernment and authority every one ſeems 


willingly to ſubmit, is Reaſon. Let a 


command impoſed be ever ſo difficult, 


it is executed with pleaſure when it is 
found to be neceſſary and juſt: but if a 
ſuperior diſcovers, in the orders he gives, 


a whimſical inconſtancy of temper, if he 


commands thro* fancy, and is neither 
directed by. wiſdom, nor prudence in 


the exerciſe of his authority, his ſervice 
will juſtly be conſidered as unequita- 
ble, and ſevere, and his ſuperiori ity will 
only ſerve to render him contemptible. 
He that deſires to be well ſerved, muſt 
take care to command wiſely; and in 
order. to have our authority reſpected, 
we mult begin firſt by reſpecting, our- 


ſelves, the authority of reaſon. 


Th D 8 R V. A- 


Dass. 

1 EVAGORAS. 

Theſe indeed, Socrates, are moſt ex- 
cellent rules, and they may, I think, 
be eaſily applied to the conduct we 
ſhould obſerve towards inferiors of e- 
very kind. I acknowledge, on the one 
hand, that we ſhould treat them with 
mildneſs, while it is but juſt, on the other, 
to claim their ſubmiſſion and obedience, 
agreeable to theſe two admirable max- 
ims, 1ſt, That we ſhould conſider them 
as partakers of the ſame nature, which 
wederive from the hand of one common 
parent. And 2dly, That we ſhould 
maintain that ſubordination that is ne- 
ceſſary in civil ſociety. 

SOCRATES. 

Right, Evagoras: but you muſt al- 
ſo remember, that as even among thoſe 
that bear the general character of In- 
feriors there are various orders and dif- 


ferent ranks; in a word, as all are not 


inferiors in the ſame degree, they muſt 
| not 


OL 
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not all be treated in, the ſame manner, 


but muſt be diſtinguiſhed by different de- | 
grees of attention and regard, in propor- 


tion as they are more or leſs ſubordinate 
in their different ſtations. Some faint 


mark of condeſcenſion and benevolence 
is not ſufficient towards many, that may 
be called inferiors; there are numbers 


in that claſs, who have a right to higher 


tokens of eſteem, and who really de- 
ſerve more conſpicuous proofs of affec- 


tion and regard. 
EVAGORAS. 
Tell me then, I entreat you, what is 


the proportion that is to be obſerved in 


this matter, and how to adjuſt the dif- 


ferent degrees of affection and eſteem, 
that are to be exerciſed here ? A Prince, 
J am ſenſible, has inferiors of various 


kinds : he has Minſters, Counſellors, Of- 
ficers, and Courtiers of different orders, 


ons andconditionsof lite. How then muſt 
D 6 he 


and ſubjects that fill all the various ſtati- 
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be conduct himſelf with _ to all | 


theſe ? 
s OO RATES. 
Let us begin with the common peo- 
ple. And here J obſerve, that the Prince 
is obliged to ſhew, towards the meaneſt 
of his ſubjects, the ordinary marks of 


condeſcenſion and civility, and while hge 


guards againſt whatever might carry 


the appearance of arrogance and diſ- 
dain, he ſhould alſo ſeek occaſions of 


exerting that compaſſion and humanity 
which are the brighteſt ornaments of 
princely grandeur, and by placing acts 
of beneficence with propriety and diſ- 
cernment draw forth from the united 
voice of the public this glorious teſti- 
mony, that he is a good Prince and loves 
his 3 
E VAG OR AVS. 5 

This, I am perſuaded, is the duty of 

the Prince towards the body of the 


people. But I am impatient to learn 
3 the 


DIALOGUE H. & 
the conduct that he muſt obſerve with 
reſpect to thoſe of a ſuperior rank. 


SOCRATES. 
The nobility, and thoſe who fill ſuch 


employments in the ſtate as are render- 
ed honourable by being important, are 


to be treated with higher marks of diſ- 
tinction: the Prince muſt proportion his 
attention and regard to the dignity, the 


age, and merit of theſe, his more illu- 


ſtrious ſubjects. In the exerciſe of his 


condeſcenſion here it is always much 
better to exceed, than to be wanting in 
the leaſt point, becauſe it is a matter of 
the utmoſt conſequence to a Prince, 
that perſons of this order be ſatisfied 
with his government, and find- ſome- 
thing engaging in his conduct and man- 


ner; it is of the higheſt importance 


chat ſuch perſons find their ſituation at 
his court agreeable and alluring ; that 
they attach themſelves with pleaſure 
to his ſervice, and be ready to embrace 

with 
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with ardour every opportunity of pro- 
moting his glory, and advancing his 
intereſts. On this really depend the 
pleaſure of his life, the grandeur of his 
reputation, and the ſucceſs of his affairs; 
and therefore he can ſcarcely exceed in 
thoſe acts of generoſity and condeſcen- 
ſion that have a tendency to n 
ſuch uſeful attachments. 

| EVAGORAS. 
But while you ſhew the duties in- 
cumbent upon the Prince towards the 
different orders of his ſubjects, that you 
have now mentioned, you ſeem to re- 
ſerve little for his more immediate and 
particular friends. 
SOCRATES. 
Lou are merry, Evagoras.—A Prince, 


— does he ſtand in need of friends? a 


fine ſtory indeed ! no, no, let him amuſe 
himſelf with his grandeur, and be con- 
tented with the reſpect that is paid him, 
and the titles that he i is loaded with by 

ſub- 
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ſubmiſſive crowds. Friendſhip is only 

fit for little mortals, who creep in the 

obſcurity of private life. 
EVAGORAS. 

What ! you baniſh Friendſhip then 
from Courts? what have poor Princes 
deſerved at your hand, that you thus 
rob them of the chief comfort which 
chears the life of man? 

SOCRATES. 

I don't think, Evagoras, that I in- 
jure them grievouſly in this matter, 
{ſince they themſelves are rarely ſenſible 
of this comfort. They are much better 
| pleaſed with ſervile complaiſance, than 
with the noble freedom of fincerity and 
truth. It is flatterers that they ſeek for, 
and not friends. 

a: EVAGORAS. 

This, it muſt be owned, is too often 
the caſe; but ſuppoſe, for once, a Prince 
ſuſceptible of the charms of friend- 
_ how muſt he conduct himſelf 
with 
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64 DIA LOGUE H. 
with reſpect to thoſe whom he chuſes 
for his friends ? 
SOCRATES | 

This, Evagoras, is not ſuch an eaſy 
matter, as it requires the ſacrifice of a 
very delicate point, the total ſacrifice 
of that pride, that is the offspring of 
ſuperiority, and the parent of arrogance. 
A Prince who would become a friend, 
muſt deſcend from his grandeur when 
he acts in that character: in the com- 
merce of friendſhip he muſt forget that 
he is a Prince, and this he may do with- 
out loſing his dignity, for thoſe to whom 
he appears as a friend will always re- 
member that he is a Prince, nor will 
his condeſcenſion diminiſh their reſpect. 
It is certain, that an unreſerved frank- 
neſs is the baſis of friendſhip, and that 
where there is not a reciprocal and e- 
qual freedom of thinking without re- 
ſtraint, and of ſpeaking what we think, 
that amiable commerce cannot ſubſiſt, 
| Upon 


DIALOGUE U. 6; 
Upon theſe conditions you may acquire 
friends; upon any other, you will have 


only ſervants. 
EVAGORAS. 


J don't ſee the difficulty, which you 


ſeem to imagine, in eſtabliſhing that 
eaſe and freedom of commerce, that 1s 


_ eſfential ro friendſhip. On the contrary, 


I ſhould think that nothing could be 


more agreeable to a Prince, than to 


ſtep aſide, at certain ſeaſons, from that 
tedious round of ceremony and con- 
ſtraint which attends their elevation, to 
enjoy the ſweets of freedom and eaſe in 
ſocial life. It is familiar converſe that 


repairs the fatigues of grandeur, and 


affords the ſofteſt and moſt delightful 


recreation amidſt the cares and labours 


of a princely condition. 
SOCRATES. 
This is certainly true, Evagoras, and 
thoſe Princes who are the moſt jealous 


of the . and reſpect that their 


ſtation 
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6 DIALOGUE It, 
ſtation demands, are ſenſible of it, and 


feel it in the languor that loads their 
ſpirits under the weight of their gran- 
deur and a perpetual repetition of the 
ſame ceremonies. But what is the con- 
ſequence? why, they run from one ex- 
treme to another, and ſeek their recrea- 
tion, not in a decent condeſcenſiom to 


the delightful commerce of the Wiſe 


and Good, but in the converſation of 
domeſtics, comedians, and buffoons; 
which eclipſes their dignity, and debaſes 
their grandeur. Weak minds act ſel- 
dom by a juſt meaſure. They ſoar, 
and creep by turns, and know not the 
middle way that leads between the 
towering heights of arrogance, and the 
groveling level of a mean familtarity, 
EVAGORAS, 
What then, Socrates, is that middle 
way that is neceſſary to be obſerved here? 
SOCRATES. 
A Prince that would follow this un- 
common 


e 
e 


common path, muſt chuſe amidſt his 


court, or in the country where he reigns, 


a certain number of perſons the moſt 


remarkable for their merit and virtue, 


their prudence and knowledge, the 
luſtre of their example, and the elegance 
of their demeanour ; and with ſuch may 
he paſs both uſefully and agreeably the 
hours that he ſets apart for amuſement 


and converſation. In this ſociety, e- 


very thing relating to manners and be- 


haviour ſhould be the ſame that is ob- 


ſerved in "_ we call polite company 
in private lite, where perſons are in- 


dependidit where they aſſemble through 


inclination, and are united by eſteem. 


The Prince here muſt (behave preciſely 
like a man of quality among his friends. 
He muſt require nothing on account of 
his rank. He muſt ſuffer contradic- 
tion; he muſt ſhew towards others 


that attention and politeneſs which he 
expects from them; and endeavour 
1 
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6 DIALOGUE u. 


to render himſelf agreeable by thoſe 
manners, that pleaſe him in others. 
And now you have ſeen how a Prince 
ſhould conduct himſelf with reſpe& to 
men of all orders, and act the ditferent 
Parts: that are conſigned to him on the 
theatre of life, with dignity, and wWih 
Ae. n Tl 
 EVAGORAS. 

I nowſee plainly, that Prothymus and 
I went both too far. It is the natural 
defect of youth, like ours, to fall into 
extremes, and it is equally natural tor 
the wiſdom of Socrates to point out 
with perſpicuity the middle way. 


The end of the Second Dialogue. 
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=P TALOGU E III. 
"CONCERNING 


The neceſſity of raiſing our 
thoughts to the Supreme Be- 


ing, and the pleaſure which 


ariſes from this noble exerciſe 


ol our reaſonable faculties. 


SOCRATES and EVAGORAS. 


W 


SOCRATES. 
HAT are you reading, Eva- 


tention ? 
EVAGORAS. 


I am reading the narration of a very 


remarkable and uncommon adventure ; 
and I am really at a loſs whether J 


ſhould conſider it as an hiſtory, or treat 


it as a fable. 
$0CR A- 


goras, with ſo much at- 
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70 DIALOGUE 1. 


n ,οm n 
How has it fallen into your hands? 
E VAC OR AS. 

I found it here as I was walking, 
where in all probability ſome one has 
dropt it cut of his pocket. I have been 
carefully peruſing it, but I don't as yet 
apprehend what it means. Shall I read 
it to you, Socrates ? and may I, at the 
ſame time, take the liberty to aſk your 
opinion of it ? 

SOCRATES. 

I conſent readily to what you de- 
mand. But firſt, let us retire a little 
out of the common road. 
juſt fit for our purpoſe under the ſpa- 
cious ſhade of that beautiful tree. Let 
us remove thither. Now begin Eva- 
goras. 

E VAGOR AS Reads. 

HA certain young man, whoſe name 

&© was PHILOTHEUS, was brought up in 

a city of Epirus, without knowing 


« who 


Tee a place 


CD — NTC 


cc 


>> 


kt 
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who were his parents. His curioſity, 


which increaſed as he advanced in 
age, led him to diſcover, after many 
enquiries, that he had been acciden- 
tally caſt upon that coaſt with a nurſe, 
who was ſince dead: that his father, 
whoſe name was URANTUs, was of an 
illuſtrious rank, but none knew'from 
whence he came, nor if he was yet 
living. The perſons, from whom he 


had theſe informations, gave him a . 


bracelet of gold, on which was en- 


graven the name of URANTUs, with 
theſe two words: Think and Search. 


As this imperfect diſcovery only ſerv- 
ed to add new warmth to the deſire 


he had of finding out his origin, he 


ſet our ſecretly, one evening, in com- 
pany with EvupHRon, and embarked 


in a veſſel] belonging to Corcya, which 


brought him directly to Corinth. Afﬀ- 

ter having made many fruitleſs en- 

1 there, he reſolved to paſs thro? 
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all the cities, and maritime towns of 


Greece. A whole year was ſpent in 
this manner, when arriving at Phocis, 


he immediately conſulted the oracle of 


Delphos, and was told that he ſhould 


find what he was ſecking in a coun- 


try where all the inhabitants were 
brethren. This anſwer was too ge- 


neral to give him the information he 
wanted; he therefore continued his 


enquiries; paſſed again the Ægean 
Sea, purſued his journey along the 
coaſts of Aſia, but in vain; for he 
neither found his father URAN Ius, 


nor the amiable Fraternity, of which 


the Oracle had told him. On the 


contrary he ſaw, wherever he paſſed, 


diviſions and animoſities reign ng 
among men, thro? the fatal influence 
of ſelt-love and ambition : he ſaw 
malice and envy embittering their 
ſociety and rendering them pernict- 
ous and deſtructive to each other: 

; How 


79 


How different, ſaid he with an heavy 
« ſigh, are theſe unfriendly ſcenes from 


ec 
F 


that peaceful region of which 1 am 


% in parſuit!—To leave nothing un- 


& 


46 


cc. 
60 
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6&6 


cc 


6 


cc 


tried, he reſolved to return once more 


into Thrace, where ſome ſacred re- 


mains of the laws, and inſtructions 


of the wiſe Orpheus had ſurvived the 


ruins of time. In order to this, he 
went on board a ſhip that Was bound 
for the Boſphorus; but ſcarcely had 
they approached the ſtreights, when 
© a violent ſouth-wind drove them 
back from the ſhore, and carried 


them into the Euxine Sea. There, 
toſſed to and fro by the raging tem- 
peſt, their veſſel ſtruck, at length, up- 


on a bank of ſand, near the mouth 
of the Danube, and was daſhed in 
pieces. While in theſe diſtreſſing 
circumſtances every one was intent 
upon the means of eſcaping, our two 


Travellers were particularly fortu- 
E 


— nate. 
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60 ſome proviſions, and committing 


themſelves to the mercy of the waves, 


<« were caſt, in five or {ix hours, upon 
a beautiful coaſt. They here offered 


up thankſgiving to the Gods for 


es their. deliverance, and after having 
dried their garments at the heat of 
« the ſun, the firſt thing that they were 


<&. ſolicitous to diſcover, was, whether 


« the country was inhabited, There 
« appeared certain traces of culture in 
<& the fields, that, together with ſome 
* paths cut through the woods, ren- 


dered it highly probable that it was; 


60 but EurhRox maintained that theſe 
& marks proved nothing; ſince all they 
& had ſeen might be the effect of 
ce chance, or ariſe from the ſport, and 
i caprice-of Nature. Let us advance 
« then a little farther, ſaid Philo- 
„ -THEUS but what do 1 ſee ? Tri- 
4 angles, and geometrical figures de- 
22871 2 oy lineated 
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t lineated on the ſand Theſe, ſurely; 


you will acknowledge, without heſita- 


« tion, to be the work of man. 1 grant 
it, replied EurhRox, and my doubts 


vaniſh ; for beſides thoſe figures, 1 
perceive other marks of human in- 


duſtry in thoſe cultivated plains that 


lie before us on the left hand, and 


*. thoſe ſhady foreſts, that are pierced 


through with walks and viſtas on 


the right. Obſerve thoſe riſing hills 


covered with vines, whoſe ſpreading 


branches are ſupported by rows of 
* ſtately elms ; 
in the diſtant 15 watered by ſtreams, 
which the hand of art has certainly 
conducted through their verdant pa- 
ſtures, and that orchard that riſes 
beyond the meadows, not inferior in 
beauty to thoſe of Alcinous. Every 
thing around us ſeems to proclaim 
the efforts of induſtry, and the ſweets 
of abundance; but I have not, as 
WE E 2 ( yet. : 


thoſe meadows : alſo 
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76 DIALOGUE II. 


« yet, obſerved a houſe in all this love- 
% ly ſcene. Advance a little farther, 
cc replied PHLOTHEUs, and you will 


< perceive, through thoſe trees, ſeveral 
ie cottages, in the midſt of which is 


« placed an antient building, thatlooks | 
like a Temple. There is ſomething 


&« grand in the aſpect of this edifice, 
« that ſtrikes notwithſtanding i its * 
« rieſs and ſimplicity. 

While they were thus ARG 6 in 


« diſcourſe, they perceived a company 
« of Shepherds that advanced towards 


ce them, finging a Hymn, and dancing 
< to its numbers, with gracefulneſs and 
e proportion. Their heads were crown- 
4 ed with chaplets of flowers, and their 
* Jooks expreſſed that chearfulneſs, and 
« harmony, that are the amiable pro- 
% gnoſtics of contentment and happi- 
4% neſs.— Tell me, faid EupHRON to one 
«of the Shepherds, what is the name 


* of this ſmiling region, where every 
thing 


my 
he 


| them thus happy. 
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0 ain breathes innocence and joy ? 
| You ſee, O Strangers, replied the 


eldeſt of the company, the country 
of Adelphia, where men live like bre- 


* thren, and from whence- Lycurgus 


drew the materials of his wiſeſt laws, 
This is the feſtival of the Sovereign 
of this place, which we celebrate with 
tranſports of gratitude and joy, for 
he governs us-with the tenderneſs of 
a father, and we derive from his 
bounty the happineſs we poſſeſs. 
EvuenRoN here aſked, where this So- 
vereign lived, and what was his name? 
This building that you fee, is his 


palace, replied the Shepherd, and 
his name is URANIUs. URranivs! 
cryed PHLOTHEVUS in raptures, what 


da I hear? EFEvupuron entreated 


the good old man to purſue his ſtory, 
and to inſtruct him in the means 


that Ug Amis employed to render 
The laws that 
3 © he 
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538 DIALOG UE III. 
* he haseſtabliſh'd, continued the Shep- 


<© herd, are ſimple, and plain ; z they are 


„ few in number, but are founded in 
equity, and adapted to general uſe; 
te thoſe who obſerve them, will not fail 
_ * to ſurpaſs in ſolid wiſdom the deepeſt 
„ Philoſophers. He loves us as his 
« children; he is attentive to our wants, 
in order to ſupply them; he corrects 
„ us with mildneſs, and moderates our 
<< paſſions; he makes us feel the power, 
and inſpires a taſte for the charms, of 
* Virtue and Reaſon ; hence we live in 
harmony and peace with each other, 
„ and he delights to ſee the concord 
that joins our hearts, and the happi- 
“ neſs that it produces in our lives. 


All that you ſee in this pleaſant re- 


gion, is the fruit of his wiſdom and 
<< the work of his hand. At one view 
„ he ſees all, and with the authority 
« of a word he keeps every thing in 
order; each inhabitant loves and re- 
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DIALOGUE III. 79 
ſpects him as a father, and he is the 
ſubject of the hymn that we have 
been now ſinging. But why do 1 
entertain you with an account of 
that, which you may ſee yourſelves? 
nothing will ſo perfectly convince 
you of the happineſs of thoſe who 
live under his inſpection, as the re- 


ception you will meet with, when 


admitted to his preſence, altho? ye 


be ſtrangers; and therefore I ſhall 


I long, 


now conduct you thither. 


cried PHILOTRHEAus, for thish appy in- 
terview |! 


Come, Evynron,. let us 
mend our pace; I have tound what 
I ſought: for. O my father! my 
dear father! how great, how in- 
expreſſible is my joy in coming at 
length to the knowledge of thee, in 


whom I. ſhall find that ſatisfaction 


and repoſe that have ſo long fled 


from my moſt ardent purſuits ! 
What pleaſure ſhall I enjoy from 
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< finding at length in thee, not only 
„the author of my life, but alſo a 
e powerful protector, a tender friend, 
„a bountiful benefactor, and an un- 
« erring guide? Here then is my coun- 
«© try; I have, I deſire no other: O 
happy event! O delightful manſions! 
4 What tranquillity dwells in this ſweet 
.< abode! And he that reigns in it, f is 


„ my father 


Here 8 ceaſes to read, 
SOCRATES, 


Why do you ſtop ſhort, 3 


in the midſt of 1 an nnn, nar- 


ration 2 | 
EVAOORAS. 


I ftop with regret, but the paper will 


carry us no farther; it is unluckily torn 
at this laſt ſentence, ſo that we are left 
to gueſs at the concluſion of the ſtory. 
As far as I can conjecture, it muſt have 
ended with a tender and affecting ſcene, 


that reſtores a ſon to the boſom of a 
father, 
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father, and a father to the longing de- 


ſires of a ſon; and this diſcovery, no 


doubt, muſt have rendered PHILOTHEUS 
happy beyond expreſſion for the reſt of 


his days. What is your opinion af the 


Wer 


so RATES. 
I imagine, indeed, that the event muſt 


have been as you alledge ; and if you 
have a deſire that the Lory i ſhould be 

finiſhed, you may, I think, very eaſily 
make the ſupplement yourſelf, 


EVAGORAS. 
Wereit only a fiction, I could do this 
without difficulty ; but perhaps it is the 


recital of a fact that has really come 
to pals. 


SOCRATES. 

Let it be fiction, or truth, that 1s not 
material. Our buſineſs here is to ſee 
if it contains any thing from whence 
inſtruction may be drawn. Were it on- 


ly an allegory, it muſt of neceſlity carry 


in it ſome truth or other, 7? 
E 5 E V A- 


* 
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And what woche An >you perceive here, 
. ee ? 


sO RATES. 
Mer us examine a little this matter. 
* But tell me firſt, whither or no you ap- 
prove t the ſentiments of PaiLoTaHevs ? 
| EVAGORAS. 
| Approve them! nothing ſurely i is 
more natural than the deſire of knowing 
our parents, and nothing more Juſt, no- 
thing more fuitable, than the joy he 
diſcovers in finding out his father. 
Why, 1 think him, a ſecond Telema- 


chus. 


9 


N 
Your caſe, Evagoras, is different from 

his; you have had the happineſs of be- 20 
ing educated in the midſt of your family. 
| _EVAGORAS.. 

i True, Socrates, and I am bound by 

the ſtrongeſt ties of gratitude to thank the 
Gods for this ineſtimable bleſſing. 


be * 2 8 $0 CRA- 


= 
8 


7 


so cRAT ES. 3 
Fou will however eaſily perceive 
chat your parents are not the original 
authors of your exiſtence, and that you 
muſt riſe above them to a ſuperior cauſe, 
who has formed the whole human race, 
and who is himſelf the uncreated ſource 
of every thing that _ a and 
moves. 
EVAGORA'S. 
Without doubt; and the reaſonings, 


which I have often heard you employ 
on this ſubject, have perfectly convinced 
me that Man is as much the work of 


God, as any other part of the creation. 
SOCRATES. 
May not, then, this firſt Creator of all 
things be properly called our Father? 
EVAG OR AS. 5 
He certainly is a Father in the true, 
and ſublime ſenſe of that word. 


. SUCARATE-S 


What then, Evagoras, do you chink 


E 6 3 
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of thoſe, who will be at no pains to 


come to the ee 1 this _—_— 


Parent? | 
; EVAGORAS. 

This, I muſt confeſs, diſcovers either 
an unaccountable ſtupidity, or a baſe 
and ungrateful turn af mind. Phi- 
LOTHEUS was of a quite different cha- 
Tafter. 

SOCRATES. 


832 a noble and rational deſire of com- 
ing to the knowledge of this great Pa- 
rent, where will you ſeek him, and 
where, do you imagine, is the place of 
_ abode : . 

EV AGO RA 8. 


The ſovereign Intelligence cannot be 


confined to any place; for ſurely, So- 
crates, he that made all things, muſt 
fill all things; and I have heard you ſay, 
that the heavens and the earth are the 
* habitation of his immenſity, _ | 


- But you, 'Evagoras, who are filled 


SOCR A- 


ä 
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$OCRATES. 
We may then come to the „ 


of him without going far: that azure 


vault that is extended above our heads, 


that ſun that enlightens the world, thoſe 


ſeas, iſlands, mountains, and valleys, 


are all his work, and theſe are his domain. 


So that we ſee his operations, we in- 


habit his dwelling, and live upon his 


bounty. Say, Evagoras, what parent 
is like him, in dignity and grandeur ? 


This is a father worthy of the moſt 


profound veneration and reſpect, the 
true URANITus whom we ſhould all 


ſeek after. 


 EVAGORAS. 
This, then, is the moral of the alle- 


gory I have been reading. I begin to 
imagine that he who ſo happily explains 
it, may have had hand in compoſing 
it; and this is not the firſt time that 


you have taken ſuch methods to excite 


the curioſity of youthful minds. That 


ſmile 
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86 DIALOGUE III. 
ſmile, Socrates confirms me in this no- 
tion: ah! now I ſee very well. 

SOCRATES. 

It matters not, Evagoras, from what 
hand this paper comes: our buſineſs is to 
draw from it the uſeful inſtruction it may 
contain. s it not a very high ſatisfacti- 
on to the mind, to be able thus to diſco- 
ver through the whole of nature the marks 
of it's great Author? 
EVAGORAS. 


1 his muſt yield the ſame kind of plea- 


ſure, that PHILOTrRHEus experienced when 


he found out his father. 
so RATES. 


In reality the knowledge of God is the 
nobleſt ſcience that the mind can acquire. 
It rectifies our ideas by giving us, as it 
were, a key that opens the ſyſtem of the 
univerſe to our view; and hence it is the 
great and fruitful principle that renders 
the reſearches of philoſophy truly com- 


1 fortable ad ſatisfactory to the heart. 
But 


— * hut 6 


it has many more when attentively con- 
ſidered. . 
=— EVAGORAS. 
And what are theſe, Socrates? 
| „„ 
Its greateſt is to ennoble the ſoul, to 
calm our paſſions, and to regulate our 
manners. | 


} 


EVAGORAS. 
| And how does it produce theſe happy 
effects: FE 
$OCRATES. 
Don't you think, Evagoras, that it 
is of unſpeakable advantage in the con- 


duct of life to have excellent models 
placed 1 in our view ? E 


EVAGORAS. 
Without doubt; nothing can fo 


ſtrongly excite us to aſpire after per- 


fection, nor ſo effectually aſſiſt us in the 
purſuit of it. | 
WA SOCR A- 


But theſe are not it's only advantages; 


. 
Ns % 
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SOCRATES. 


| Yet when we take a view of human 
nature as it appears in a preſent ſtate, we 


ſee it almoſt every where obſcured with 


imperfection and vice. 

EVAGORAS. 

This indeed is but too true. 

SD CRATHS...... 

But the ſcene changes when we raiſe 

our thoughts to the Supreme Being. 
>. BVACQRAS 

Surely, Socrates; for it is then that l 
feel my mind tranſported with the idea 
of a moſt pure, Perfect. and. exalted 
nature. 
5 SOCRATES. 


r S » 


be noble in man, and of incxpreſlible 
advantage in the direction of his con- 
duct, to place this vensprps example 


in his view? 
EVAGOR AS. 


This indeed would be the * he- 
roiſm; 


18 


18 


2 
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roiſm; but man is incapable of form · 


ing his actions after ſo great a model“. 


SOCRATES, 

True, Evagoras, mancannot 1 

a model ſo high; but, notwithſtanding 
this, he ſhould always ſer it before him; 


| becauſe by this he will always have pre- 


ſent to his mind an idea of the Supreme 
Beauty, and the Sovereign Good; and there 


* This objection, that Mr. Vernet puts in 


| the mouth of the young Prince, is very natu- 


ral; and indeed men are ſo generally inca- 
pable of fixing habitually their attention upon 
objects that have no ſort of relation to their 
outward ſenſes, that the example of a Being, 


purely ſpiritual, will too ſeldom attract them 


with force, or excite them to its imitation 


with warmth and vigour: and yet at the ſame 


time it is true that nothing leſs than an all- 
perfect Being can be a conſtant model for In- 
telligences whoſe progreſs will be eternal. It 
is here then that the wiſdom of God is pe- 
culiarly admirable in the plan of Redemption, 
where itdiſplays the plenitude of all. moral per- 
fection in the likeneſs of our nature, and conſe- 
quently in a point of view every way adapted 
to command our attention. 

are 


DIALOGUE ni. 
are many caſes, where this great idea 
may excite to noble and generous deeds. 
EVAGORAS. 


As how, Socrates? 
 $OCRATES. 


Let a Prince or a Magiſtrate propoſe 
to himſelf the imitation of the Deity, 
muſt not this immediately ſtrike him 
with a ſolemn ſenſe of the obligation he 


— 


is under to adminiſter juſtice with im 


partiality, and diſintereſtedneſs, with 


equity and wiſdom? ſuch have only to 


put this queſtion within themſelves ; how 
would God govern men, if with an im- 


mediate hand, and in a viſible form he 


held the reins of civil ſociety? and ſurely 
thoſe who are his vicegerents upon 
earth ſhould govern in the ſame man- 
ner, as far as their unavoidable i imper- 
fections will admit. This is a compen- 
dious, but at the ſame time moſt excel- 
lent ſyſtem of morality. —Tell me, Eva- 


* if you were always in the pre- 


ſence 
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ſence of a man, that was rendered ve- 
nerable by his wiſdom and virtue, would 
you venture to diſcover any thing im- 
moral, or even indecent in your acti- 
ons, or diſcourſe? 2 ö 

_EVAGORAS. 
No, Socrates, for I have often cls 
by ex; erience, how effectually your pre- 
ſence could check the riſings of folly 
and paſſion. 

LG EWAT ES. 

If then the preſence of a mortal can 
1 ſuch reſpect, how. much more 
ſhould we be refttained from unlawful 


purſuits by the preſence of that God, 
who never loſes fight of us, even for a 


moment, but has his all-comprehend- 


ing eye perpetually. upon us? how is it 
poſſible that under a ſenſe of the inſpection 


of this Univerſal Mind, whoſe nature 
is ſo pure, and fo averſe to iniquity, the 


heart of man ſhould dare to commit a 
crime, harbour a fraud, conceive a lye, 


or 
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or indulge ;cſelf in „ diſhoneſty, ingrati- 
. or pride? | 
| EV.AGORAS. 

I am ſtruck with your ſolemn reflecti- 
ons on this ſubject; but is it not true, 
Socrates, that an habitual attention to 
the preſence of God would keep the 
mind in perpetual fear and reſtraint? 
and yet, I think, you obſerved to me 
juſt now, that nothing was more agree- 
able, than to raiſe our thoughts towards 
the Supreme Being. I cannot well re- 
concile this. . 15 

SOCRATES. 

You told me, Evagoras, in a very 
obliging manner, that my preſence ex- 
cited in you a certain reſpect, that laid 
a reſtraint upon your paſſions; but 1 
have not, however, perceived that itever 
rendered you uneaſy. 

SOCRATES. 
Far from it, Socrates. I have ever 


found your company as agreeable as it 18 
uſeful, 
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eaſy, were 1 deprived of it. By this 
you have made me ſenſible, that to be 
keptwithin bounds, byreſpect, gratitude, 
and eſteem, is not only very differentfrom 
fervitude and conſtraint, but is alſo a bond 


of the moſt delightful kind: there are 


none, whom we are ſo much afraid of 


diſpleafing, as thoſe whom we truly love. 


SOCRATES. 


' Your obſervation is juſt, and you 


have perfectly hit on the point of view 
in which this ſubject ſhould be conſi- 


dered. If then it is delightful to raiſe 


our thoughts to that Being who poſſeſ- 
ſes al perfections, how muſt this delight 
be increaſed when we are permitted to 
approach him under the tender relation 
of a Father? how tranſporting to ob- 
ſerve, through the whole of nature, the 
marks of his liberal hand, to caſt our 
elves on the care of his wiſe and good 
de ee, and to hope that through 

the 
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: thas imitation of- bil a. we. ſhall 
one day be exalted to the participation 
of his felicity? O Evagoras, what rap- 


tures does this thought inſpire? What 
comfort does it adminiſter amidſt all 


the perplexities and changes of life? — 
You have ſometimes told me, that you 
obſerved an uncommon calmneſs, and 


wirr in my frame and temper 


EVAG OR AVS. 
True, Socrates, I have often admired 
that - uninterrupted ſerenity, that habi- 


tual good humour, which ſeem to raiſe 
you to an happy independence on the 
events and changes of the world, and 
which yield an inward ſatisfaction and 


contentment, far ſuperior to what was 
ever felt by thoſe who are called men 
by en, or favorites of fortune. 
OA ES. 54 
17 it is true that I am poſſeſſed, in 


any degree, of this ineſtimable bleſſing, 


I owe: it entirely to the conſiderations 
[7 f PE now 


theſe I look upon as oY en trea- 
mw. 1255 oh 


EVAGORAS.. 


T 6nd, l een affeted- by. che 


manner in which you ſpeak upon this 
intereſting ſubject. But there is, I 


think, ſomething yet wanting to com- 


plete our ſatisfaction here ; for we Can- 


not ſee this celeſtial Parent, nor hear 
his voice. 
SOCRATES. 


Lou miſtake, Evagoras: this ſatiſ- 


faction is by no means denied us; for 
ſince the Univerſal Mind is every where 
preſent, he muſt know our thoughts, 


and may alſo communicate His inten- 


tions to us. 


EVAGORAS. 

1 comprehend perfectly that our moſt 
ſecret thoughts muſt be known to him; 
but I cannot ſo well conceive how we 
can come to the knowledge of his in- 
9 „ a tentions 
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now mentioned: theſe are my chief Joys 
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tentions and defigns with reſpect to ch 


+32 2c Eigea Env. >0; - 
"When you read a book, do you not 
imagine within yourſelf that the author 
ol it ſpeaks to you'? Don't you ſee his 
. ſentiments? Don't you diſcover his 
views? Is there not in reality a kind 
1 between him * e F 
„ EVAGORAS. | 
This is indeed the caſe. 7 
ee, 

And what is Nature, but a great "I 
volume, in which the ſupreme Intelli- 
gence addreſſes itſelf to us in the moſt 
diſtinct characters, by the ſublime, 
though ſilent language of his works“, and 
* This thought of Mr. Vernet is {6 hap- 
pily expreſſed in that beautiful imitation that A 
Mr. Addiſcn has given of the xixth Pſalm, | * 


that we cannot help inſerting it here at length, 
às it never can be placed with more propriety, 


THE ſpacious Firmament on high, 
w ith all the blue-etherial SRV, 


The ſpangled Heav“ ns, a ſhining frame, 
eir „ proclaim. 


* A 


the 


„ 


r 


1 | 


— 
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dhe beauty and order they ſo n 


diſplay. But it is not here alone that 
the ſovereign Being makes himſelf 
known to man: chere! is an inward voice 


Th' uk, 7 Sun Gem day to day 
Does his Creator's Power diſplay, - 
And publiſhes” to ev'ry Land 

. The work of an Almighty Hand. 


Soon as the Ev? ning Shades prevail, 
The Moon takes up the wondrous tale, 
And nightly to the liſt' ning Earth 
Repeats the ſtory of her birth. 


While all the Stars that round her burn, 
And all the Planets, in their turn, 
Confirm the tidings as they roll, 

And ſpread the truth from pole to pole. 


What tho' in folemn 1 all 
Move round the dark terreſtrial ball? 


What tho? nor voice be heard, nor ſound. 


Amidſt their radiant orbs be ſoma * 


In Reaſon's ear they all rejoice, 
And utter forth a glorious voice, 
For ever ſinging — they ſhine, 
6 The Hand that 2257 us, is divine.“ 


of 
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of deity that fpeaks in hfs heart, and 
requires only our e to be heard 
| diſtinly. 


EVAGORAS. FTE 
I would be glad to have this more 
fully explained. : 

| $OCRATES, 

Have we not ſuch clear ideas of cer- 
tain truths, that we refuſe to admit, 
nay reject; without heſitation, whatever 
contradicts them; and on the contrary, 
do we not readily acquieſce in whatever 


is agreeable to theſe ideas? 
E VAOGORAS. 0 
Without doubt: and theſe, I ſup- th 
poſe, are what the Philoſophers cal th 


firſt principles, which ſerve as the foun- 1 
dation of all our reer in che arts © 
and ſciences. 
 8$OCRATES,. 

And again, with reſpect to the con- 
duct of life: have we not here alfo a 
— rule, and certain Principles, by 
which 


I! 
1 


tions of truth, and virtue, or to efface 
entirely their impreſſions in our minds? 


example, that the Infinite Being is ſupe- 
nor to ene 3 that ingratitude is wor- 
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evil, juſt and unjuſt? 1», "i 
EVAGORAS, | L 
ieee we have: and ha; I aps = 
prehend, all the various branches of mo- b 


rality ſpring forth, as from their proper 
root; and it is from the obſervation, or 
neglect of this important rule, that the 
conſcience. of man rewards him with 
ſelf- approbation, or ſtings him with 
3 | 


| SOCRATES. . 
Do you think, Evagoras, that it is in 
our power either to change the nature of 
theſe . principles that give us the firſt no- 


eon As. 
I cannot think that this is poſlible : 

no efforts that I can make, will ever be 

able to hinder me from believing, for 


F 2 | thy 
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thy of blame ; that the greater good is to be 
preferred to the leſſer ; that we ſhould con- 
duft ourſelves towards others, as we would 
 lefire that they ſhould conduct themſelves 
towards us. Theſe are unchangeable 
maxims, univerſally received inall times 
@ oak in all places. 
\- SOCRATES. 

To come then to our purpoſe: tell 
me, Evagoras, from whence do we de- 

rive this intellectual power that diſcerns 
truth, and this moral 1 ot leads 
to virtue ? 
© vA OR As. 
We derive them from ourſelves, from 


our reaſonable nature. 
"$25.01 T $OCRATES 

Very well : but this is not going to 
the ſource; for who endowed us with 
this reaſonable nature? who has origi- 
-nally imprinted in our minds thoſe un- 
changeable ideas, thoſe firſt notions, on 
\ _ all our reaſonings are founded? 


5 


E 
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EVAGORAS. 
1 ſee where you would lead me, and 


perceive. now clearly, that all this can 


only proceed from the Author of our be- 


ing, the ſame great Mind that has diſ- 


poſed with ſuch order all the parts of 


univerſal nature. 
SOCRATES. 


| This indeed is the caſe, Evagoras; 
it is this ſupreme Being, who has given 
us this inward * jad who ſpeaks 


to us conſtantly in the ſecret admoni- 


tions of reaſon and conſcience. This is 
the good Genius, which I have always glo- 
ried in as my director and guide, and 
which would equally be the guide of all 


men, were they diſpoſed to conſult him. 


Perhaps the goodneſs of the Divine Be- 


ing will one day engage him to ſpeak 


in a more open manner to the children 
of men, and to expreſs in the terms of 
human language the dictates of his will, 
that their attention may be thus more 


; powerfully excited when his ſolemn 


= 3 voice 
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voice reaches their ears. But until 
that happy period arrives, let us read in 
the great volume of Nature which he 
has opened to our eyes, and attend to 
the ſecret language of our hearts, which 
is the faithful n of his _— 


ous will. 
E VAGORAS. 


This is undoubtedly our duty; but 


I can't help wiſhing, that this language 
was yet more ſtriking, than it is. 


' + The language that is here put in the 
mouth of Socrates, is perfectly conformable 
to the notions he had ve may foe in two of 
Plato's ' Dialogues. In that which is entitled 
Epinomis, after having obſerved, that piety is 
the nobleſt obje of our deſires and. purſuits, 
he adds, but who ſhall be ſufficient to in- 
« ſtruct us in this, if God is not his guide?“ 
In that Dialogue, which is called the Secand 
Alcibiades, he repreſents Socrates, : as ſaying, 
that in order to know what is agreeable to 
& the Gods, the ſureſt method is to wait 
« until the Deity, i in compaſſion to our in- 
«© firmities, ſend us a teacher to inſtruct us in 
his will:“ to which the Diſciple adds, the 
<« divine goodneſs induces me to hope, that 


© that time is not far off. 
SOCR 4- 


Lee es. 
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TY "SOCRATES. | 

11 is ſufficiently ſtriking to an atten- 

tive mind. 
EVAGORA 8. 

But how is this attention to be ac- 
quired? how ſhall we find the way to 
render theſe beautiful ideas, of which 
you have been ſpeaking, habitually pre- 


ſent, and familiar to our minds? 


rn 
Arnvation of mind, which is a a thing 
fo neceſſary to facilitate our ſucceſs in 
whatever we purſue, is only to be ac- 
quired by habits of application formed 
by degrees, and ſtrengthened - by con- 
tinual exerciſe. But, particularly, in 


order to arrive at the full and diſtinct 


comprehenſion of moral and intellectual 


truths, it is neceſſary, above all things 


to retire from the tumult of paſſions, 
and guard againſt a liſe of diſſipation 


and ſenſuality. We muſt begin early to 
converſe with ourſelves, to enter deeply 


4 into 
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| into cur own minds, and dwell upon 


thoſe clear and diſtin notices of things 
which reaſon adminiſters; we muſt ſub- 


mit to its judgment all our feelings, and 


all our ideas; we muſt conſider the or- 
der and deſign of things, ariſe to their 
principles, and from thence proceed to 


examine their ends; in a word, we muſt 


be careful in diſtinguiſhing between 


that which is ſpiritual and that which is 
only corporeal, between the inward rea- 
lity, and the outward appearance. For 
example. 8 
E VAC O RAS. 

Good, Socrates: — it is an example I 
want; theſe are neceſſary to illuſtrate 
truth, and it is by them that you have 
the art of rendering your inſtructions 
plain and intelligible to all capacities. 

s O RAT ESV. 

For example, then; ſuppoſe that you 

were placed in ſolitude, removed from 


all Wen that affect the ſenſes, and in 


a per- 


DIALOGUE II. 0; 
a perfect tranquility of body and mind: 


perhaps you will think ſuch a ſituation 


the leaſt adapted to recal to your 
thoughts the Creator of all things. And 
yet, even here, without going out of 


yourſelf, or conſidering any thing but 
what paſſes within you, you cannot a- 


void obſerving certain inward motions 
in your bodily- frame, and a conſtant 
ſucceſſion of perceptions in your mind. 
Now theſe motions and perceptions, that 
are utterly independent on your will, 
and are produced alſo without the con- 
currence or operation of any outward 
agent, muſt naturally tend to raiſe 
your thoughts to that Being by whom 
you are thus conſtituted, and whoſe 
wiſdom has thus arranged the motions 
both of nel intellectual _ ny 
frame. 
TAG GRALS 5 
But, methinks, ſolitude, and parti- 
eularly the ſilence of the night, inſpire 
53 a ſort 
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106 DIALOGUE III. 
a ſort of ſecret terror that renders un- 
fit for an attention to duch wenhart ant 
as theſe. 50 | 
SOCRATES. 
p Iam ſenſible that this is generally 
the firſt effect that folitude and dark- 
neſs produce in the minds of Youth. 
But what is there more effectual to diſ- 
pel theſe impreſſions, to remove our 
fears, and to reſtore our tranquility in 
theſe moments, than this encouraging 
thought, that an Univerſal Providence 
watches over us, and protects us, and 
has ſo ordered all things, that nought can 
diſturb the juſt ſubordination and the 
perfect harmony which he has eſtabliſh- 
ed in the world ?— 


EVAGORAS. 

I feel the power of this g truth: 
certainly it is every way adapted to re- 
move our fears; and I think the confi- 
dence it inſpires is ſtill farther ſtrength- 
ened by this conſideration, that a grate- 
N ful 
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ful acknowledgment of the divine boun- 
ty, and a dependance upon it, a re- 
courſe to his goodneſs for the pardon 

of our faults, and a ſubmiſſion of our 
wills to his righteous laws, will in a par- 

ticular manner draw down upon us the 
effects of his liberality, and engage the 
care of his more eſpecial Providence in 
our protection and defence. In theſe, I 
think, is placed the only worſhip 1 that 
can be agreeable to the Deity, a wor- 
ſhip infinitely more precious in his ſight, 
than the richeſt hecatomb. | 
SOCRATES. | 
| Certainly, Evagoras. God, who is 4 
a pure Intelligence, cannot be pleaſed -if 
with corporeal offerings, or external | 
ſervices, any farther than as they are ex- 
preſſive of inward piety, and are attend- 
ed with good diſpoſitions in the heart. 
So that as often as we contemplate this i 
great Being with joy and delight, mo- | 
derated by reſpect, we offer him a ſer- | 
| L F 6 vice 
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108 DIALOGUE III. 
vice ſuitable to his nature. And 1 
have already obſerved to you, that we 
ſhould ſeek and improve every occaſion 
of raifing our thoughts to the Deity. 

OZ AVACOXAL 
| © Don? t you think, Socrates, that ru- 
ral objects are adapted to recall God to 
the mind, and that in the moſt natural 
and affecting manner? When I walk 


abroad, or even but open my window, 
and fee before me an extenſive proſpect 


of fertile plains, diverſified with ſhady 


groves, and interſperſed with numerous 


and crowded villages, that are marks 


of a wealthy and flouriſhing country; 
when 1 ſee theſe meadows, whoſe ver- 


dure is conſtanely refreſhed by winding 
rivulets that ſend their moiſture in end- 


leſs meanders thro? the fruitful ground, 
and that diſtant lawn terminated by a 


ridge of mountains, which hide their 


towering ſummits in the clouds; I find 
— Socrates, n theſe beauties of 


Nature, 
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Nature, at firſt ſight, recall to my mind 

the idea of their great Author. | 
"EEE DES. 

No doubt they do: and theſe app 
are the objects that preſent themſelves 
moſt frequently to our view. If how- 
ever we are attentive to what paſſes, 
we will find that the idea of a Deity 
does not leſs naturally offer itſelf to us 
inthe-hurry of the world, and in the tu- 


mult of cities, than amidſt the ſolitude, 


1 charms of rural ſcenes. 
EVAGORAS. 


| How can that be? 
SOCRATES 


When we caſt our eyes upon that vaſt 
concourſe of people that crowd to the 
public places of reſort; ſenators that 
go to the Areopagus, merchants: that 
come from Smyrna, Peluſium, and the 
iſlands of the Baleares, artiſts of every 
profeſſion, and ſtrangers from every 
um ; this ſpectacle, which, at firſt 

ſight, 


10 DIALOGUE m. 


fight, offersonly a proſpect of human in- 
duſtry, will lead a thinking and atten- 
tive mind, by a natural chain of ideas 
and reflections, to the firſt cauſe and 
author of all things; it will lead us to 
obſerve that love of ſociety, which God 
has planted in man; that gift of lan- 
guage, that is the bond of all ſocial 
commerce; that variety of good things, 
with which he has enriched the earth; 
that diverſity of talents, which be _ 
beſtowed upon mortals, that, it: 
in need of one another's aſſiſtance, ice 
might be engaged to ſupply each other's 
wants by the mutual exchange of good 
offices, and the reciprocal exerciſe of 
equity and beneficence.— There are here, 
Evagoras, wonderful diſplays of divine 
Wiſdom, and that in a rich and beau- 
ciful N 1 8 
5 eee 
ö Theſe reflections are ecriainly ex- 
tremely Juſt, and I ſhall not fail to 


make 


2 


DIALOGUE III. mn 
make uſe of them when ſuch a ſcene, 
as you deſcribe, is offered tomy view. 

Ses 

But do you imagine that even ws 
Gram of Princes, which appear the 
leaſt proper to furniſh ſuch reflections, 
may not, however, naturally excite them 

in an attentive mind? 
_EVAGORAS. 
1 ſhould not be ſurprized, Scene if 

a mind like yours (which can diſtinguiſh 
truth and good, wherever they may be 

diſperſed) ſhould find matter for ſuch 
reflections even in the midſt of a Court. 

It is then to your diſcerning ſpirit that 

J muſt have recourſe to direct me in the 
caſe you have now mentioned. 

SOCRATES. 

* orm to yourſelf then the notion of 

a day of ſtate and ceremony at the 

court of a great monarch. You ſee the 

order and ſymmetry that reigns in the 

midſt of all this magnificence and 
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officer to the Prince on his throne, are 
diſtinctly marked out by the ſervices and 
duties that are attached to them. Each 
one acts in his own ſphere, fulfilling the 
duties that his ſtation preſcribes, and 
all concur, though i in different ways, to 


anſwer the purpoſes of the preſent ſo- 


lemnity. Does not then, Evagoras, 
this regular diſpoſition lead to the idea 
of a more perfect ſymmetry, and a more 
fublime order, that prevails in human 
| ſociety, and reigns through the whole 

of univerſal nature? The ſubordination 


eſtabliſhed in a court is an image of 


that which is eſtabliſhed among men, 


and of- the limits that are preſcribed to 
each rank and condirion; limits, which 


neither Prince nor Subject can tranſ- 


greſs, without breaking in upon the gene- 
ral order, and forming rebellion againſt 


the Sovereign of the Univerſe, —But 
What 


pomp. The different ranks, that riſe 
in an exact gradation from the loweſt 


DIALOGUE m. us 
what think you, Evagoras, of the circle 
of pleaſure? ſhall we find here any path 
that may lead us to the Deity? ? 

— EVAGORAS; 
I think we may: in the midſt * the 
- richeſt entertainment, and of the moſt 
ſplendid feaſt, I perceive ſomething 
that may naturally lead to theſe ſublime 
ideas. If the variety of the meats pleaſes 
my palate, and the ſound of muſic 
charms my ear, if the mirth of the 
company raiſes my ſpirits, and produ- 
ces within me agreeable ſenſations; I 
have only to aſk myſelf, from whence 
theſe agreeable ſenſations come ? and I 
immediately find that he who is the 
Author of all things, i is alſo the author 
of my pleaſures, it is his wiſdom that 
has ſuited theſe objects to my organs 
and ſenſes, and while I uſe them with 
diſcretion, and enjoy them with mode- 
ration, I ſhall find in them a variety 
of entertainment and delight. 
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. Thus it is, Evagoras, chat even a- 
midſt the grandeur, and pleaſures of 
the world, thoſe who think, and reflect 
F. upon what paſſes, will be unavoidably 
J led to admire the wiſdom, and acknow- 
| ledge the bounty of the Author of the 
Univerſe; and all pleaſure” is very im- 
perfect, that is not referred to the great 
and original ſource from whence: it is 
derived, 2 


| EVACORAS.. 5 
In this way, then, every object will 
conduẽt us to the knowledge of our 


* Benefactor. 
O RATES. 


Yes, Evagoras, and of all the medi- | 
tations that can employ our minds, this | 
1s the nobleſt, and the moſt fruitful of 1 
ſubſtantial comfort and ſatisfaction.— g 
You ſeem to be fond of allegorical nar- 
rations ? 


; 1 E VA- 


c 
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vo BYAGORAS. 225 | 
7 confi, ws n 8 


them as an agreeable exerciſe to the 


mind. I ſee. that you are acquainted 
with my weak fide, by. your falling 


upon this methad of drawing * at- 


tention. 
„ 3800 4728. 4 
The uni verſe, Evagoras, is an alle. 
gorical picture. Exerciſe then your 
faculties to find out its meaning, by ariſ- 
ing in your thoughts to that ſovereign 
Minds who dwells within this veil that 
conceals his eſſence from mortal eyes: 
employ your intellectual and moral pow- 


ers in diſcovering the deſigns of this 


heavenly Parent, who will make himſelf 


| known to thoſe that feek after him, and 


will be found of ſuch as ſincerely en- 
deavour to draw near unto him. This 
is the Religion of the heart; this is that 
true, that divine Philoſophy, which a- 
lone is adapted to purify our affections, 

to 
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to calm our anxieties, and to render 
man beth happy and wiſe. 
1 EVAGORAS. 

I am thoroughly etfiabet Ge 
this alone is. true wiſdom : Tmxxk and 
SEARCH, Don't imagine, Socrates, that 
1 ſhall ever forget thoſe two words, or 
the uſeful commentary that you have 
made 185 them. 


The end of the Third Dialogue. 


DIALOGUE 1 


Concernin 8 Diſſimulation. 


SOCRATE Ss, EVAGORAS 


„ 
Suppoſe, Evagoras, you have been 
going W your N at the 

Academy ? 

EVAGORAS. 
Yes, Socrates ; you know that they 


uſually end at this hour. 
SOCRATES. 


"Tis true, I ſaw you coming from 
thence yeſterday about this time; but, 
I think, you had not ſuch a chearful 
countenance, as to day. 
E VAG O RAV. 
That was becauſe I had not the plea» 
ſure of meeting Socrates. | 
SOCRATES. 


This i is at leaſt obligingly ſaid; but, 
lay- 
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laying aſide all compliments, I muſt tell 
you, there was ſomething more than 
this, in the caſeʒ - you were angry, Eva- 
goras; -I ſaw reſentment painted in 
. 0 0 
EVAGORA'S. g 
In my looks, Socrates! 
SOCRATES, 
"Ye, Evagoras, in your looks; thee 
was ſomething or other, that ſtung you 
inwardly, and rendered you uneaſy. 
_EVAGORAS. 
What makes you think ſo.? | 
r 
Rf perceived it by the dry and abrupt 
anſwers you gave to one who . ſpoke 
to ou. | | 
4 We IE 295 


To whom? 
SOCRATES. 


To Agoniſtes the ſon of Timias. Pray 
what had he done to deferve this? 

. e | 8 

""Agonifiest - e 


S OCR A- 
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* 1 _ * s 0 OR r 

Yes; you refuſed to wreſtle with him: 

_EVAGORAS. 

I confefs it, Socrates; and I think I 
had ſome reaſon for this refuſal. 

EE. .427 

There is ſomething in all this, that 
wants to be cleared up. Tell me honeſt 
ly, Evagoras, what it was that W 
ed you in this youth? nt 

EVAGORAS. 

The other. day, Socrates, he and 
his Quoit in fo aukward a manner, that 
it ſtruck againſt my arm, and bruiſed 
it violently. 4 

Ie. 
Surely, Evagoras, this alone could 
not offend you. Such an accident may 
give pain, but ſhould never excite re- 
ſentment: we may be ſorry that it ſhould 
have happened, but ſhould by no means 
lay the blame upon thoſe who have 


Niere eee the Occaſion of it. 
— 


defeated me. 
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Pray did 1 not e with 8 80 
niſtes 8. 
EVAGORAS. 


I did: but why do you aſk me > that 
—— 1 


SOCRATES. 
You know, that is my way.— Which 


of you: gained the victory? 


1; FAGORAS-... 
| AﬀterT] had withſtood for ſome 1 time 


| his moſt vigorous efforts, in a cloſe and 


obſtinate engagement, my foot ſlipped, 


Iknow not how—Ifell - and from thence 


he took occaſion to boaſt that he had 


SOCRATES. | 
Were 4 78 many ſpectators preſent! ? 
„ . BVAGORAS,: - * 
i bs multitude, and of all ranks.” 

nnr 


Now, Evagoras, I underſtand the 


| matter well, and muſt ſpeak to you with 


N „E and liberty, which our 
friend - 


*® 4 
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; friendſhip entitles, and even commands 
me to uſe upon this occaſion. 
 _EVAGORAS. | 
What does this mean, Socrates ? 
46 SOCRATES. 
Only that you were vexed at your 
defeat; it has put you out of humour: 
this is the truthof the matter, and hence 


we real occaſton of your uneaſineſs, 
 _EVAGORAS. 


« It is true, -I was filled with confullaws Z 
and vexation, to ſee one, who ordina- 
rily is ſo much inferior to me in dex- 
terity, gain the advantage, and that in 
the view of ſuch a numerous aſſembly. 

SOCRATES. 

This, Evagoras, is what I wanted 
you to acknowledge. —Agoniſtes has 
conquered you, and now you begin to 
conquer yourſelf: this is by much the 
nobleſt victory of the two. And I own 
that I was not a little diverted with the 


combat that has now paſſed in your 
G | breaſt, 
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breaſt, between | the vanity 4 of ſelf lobe 
and the efforts of /incerity, which have 


been wreſtling againſt each other for 
ſome moments. Both the contention 
and the champions amuſed me mightily; 
ſelt-love excells in ſubtlety z /ncerity 


ſurpaſſes in force: the former leaves no 
ſtratagem untried, no evaſion that it 


does not put in practice to avoid a de- 
feat, and it too often comes off with 
ſacceſs. But for this time, Evagoras, 


it is fairly yanquiſhed; and I, who am 


the only ſpectator of the combat, applaud 


your victory, "od. entreat you to Pur. 


ſue it. 
a 


What remains yet to be done in avis 


matter? 
5 SOCRATES. 


It is not enough to have thus acknow- 


ledged your ſecret reſentment: you 
muſt yet go farther: you muſt ſtiffle its 


nh you mut efface it in your mind. 


E A 
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E VA GOR AS. 
But how is it poſſible to become i in- 
ſenſible to ſuch an affront? 
SOCRATES. 


There can be no affront where there 
was no intention to offend. That you 
ſhould feel ſome inward confuſion upon 
reflecting on your want of dexterity, or 
ſtrength, is not at all ſurprizing ; nor 
indeed is it blameable. You may be 
out of humour with yourſelf, if you 
pleaſe, but there is no ſort of reaſon why 
you ſhould blame your antagoniſt for 
doing what you would certainly have 
done in the ſame circumſtances. Pray 
do juſtice to Agoniſtes, and be impar- 
BY tial to yourſelf : eſteem him ſomewhat: 
| 1 more, and yourſelf ſomewhat leſs, and: 

i then all will go well. I love you, Eva- 
goras, and for that very reaſon I am 
not at all ſorry that this event has hap- 
pened to you. * 


| | G2 E V A- 
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| EVAGORAS. 
There is however ſomething extra- 
ordinary in this manner of ſhewing your 
friendſhip. 
5%  $0CRATES. 
Extraordinary as it may ſeem, it is 
your real good that I have here in view. 
Is it not true that you were deeply mor- 
tified by the event we ſpeak of? 
EVAGORAS, 
L acknowledge, that I was. 
| SOCRATES. 
You would of conſequence have been 
equally elated with the glory of a vic- 
tory ; for thoſe feelings, and paſſions 
that counterbalance one another, bear 
generally a juſt proportion in the de- 
grees of their intenſeneſs. 
 BVAGORAS. 
| This I believe to be almoſt always 


the caſe. 
SOCRATES. 


If then your diſpleaſure in the pre- 
ſent 
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ſent caſe goes the length of vexation 
and reſentment, your joy, had the event 
turned out otherwiſe, would, no doubt, 
have degenerated into infolence and 
vain- glory. | 
EVAGORAS. 
"ml is but too poſſible. 
SOCRATES. 

Yes, Evagoras, I have a ſtrong no- 
tion that repeated fucceſs would elate 
you too much, render you arrogant and 
preſumptuous, and draw upon you the 
envy of your friends. It is muchbetter, 
that glory ſhould be divided, and that 
each one ſhould have his part in the diſ- 
tribution. This maintains that equali- 
ty which is ſo eſſential to friendſhip, and 
that modeſty which is 0 requiſite in 
man. 


EVAGORAVS. 

I ſee very well, Socrates, the tendency 
of your diſcourſe, and, to ſhew you that 
A know how to make uſe of your in- 

2 ſtructions, 


— 


ſtructions, I ſhall immediately ſeek an 


n of embracing Agoniſtes. 
„ SO RATES. 


This declaration, my dear Evagoras, 


gives me the higheſt ſatisfaction. Now 


is your victory complete, and you may 
claim the glory of a double triumph; 


for, after having conquered your vanity, 


you have alſo vanquiſhed your reſent- 
ment. Herein conſiſts true greatneſs 


of ſoul, and I ſee in a Prince fo capable 
of governing himſelf, the true Hero, 
that! is alone worthy to command others. 


EVAG O. RAS. 


It is to you, Socrates, that I ſtand 


indebted for the honour of this little 


triumph. But, to clear up perfectly 
the ſubject before us, I would be Slad 


to know, whether you do not approve 


of that noble ambition that has for its 
objects the approbation of the Public, 


and a conſpicious appearance in the 


eye of the world? 
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s Oo RATES. | 
No doubt, Evagoras, the 8 of 


others is precious in itſelf, and is a moſt 
powerful motive to animate us to vir- 
tue. But never imagine, that capacity 
and talents can alone attract the appro- 
bation of the Wiſe; this is due princi- 


pally to virtue, and among the virtues, 

you know the diſtinguiſhed rank that 

is given to /incerity- and modeſty. 
EVAGORAS. 

But the / fncerity you ſpeak of 8 

not ſurely oblige us to ſay every thing 

we know, and to make an open declara- 


tion of our ſecret ſentiments. 
c TOCRAT'B $ 


By no means, Evagoras; this would 
be indiſcretion; but candour and ſin- 
cerity muſt be directed by prudence. 
We muſt keep our own ſecrets, and 
alſo thoſe that are entruſted with us by 


others. Neither is it always proper to 


diſcover the little eſteem we have for 
G 4 _ certain 
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certain perſons, or to reveal our ſenti- 
ments when they would only be offen- 
five, without doing ſeryite. But, at the 
fame time, a mamof probity will never 
ſpeak againſt his inward perſuaſion; he 
will never conceal a truth that may be 
uſeful; nor, if he is aſked, will he dif 
ſemble even in things that are indiffer- 
ent; but in a more eſpecial manner he 
will cautiouſly avoid all forts of equi- 
vocation and artifice. One of my 
neighbours in the country is often. 
heard ta ſay, that nothing rolls ea- 


«6 ſier than a bowl.“ 
x EVAGORAS, 


By this he certainly means that the 
man who goes roundly to work (if I 
may uſe the expreſſion) who 1s plain 
and ingenuous in his diſcourſe and 
in his proceedings, will ſucceed the beſt 
in his affairs, and find the leaſt op- 
poſition, and incumbrance in his pal- 
ſage through life; and doubtleſs he is 

; : in 
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in the right. I can give him, in return 
for his proverb,.a maxim of one of our 
Sages, that has the ſame tendency; for 
I remember to have read in ſome of their 
writings, that Honeſty is the beſt Policy. 

„ 1 7 Lax 

Good: Evagoras, let us hold to this 
maxim; we have no occaſion to go any 
farther. But what do you think of a 
certain ſort of diſſimulation that I per- 
ceive often in a young man of your ac- 


quaintance? r 
EVAGORAS. 


Who is the young man you have in 


view ? 


| SOCRATES. 
Lou ſhould: rather aſk, what ſort of 


diſſimulation I mean; for the know- 


ledge of the perſon is not material to 
our preſent purpoſe; I only. want to have 
your opinion of that kind of reſerve, 
which is too frequently to be remarked 
in his behaviour. He avoids diſcover- 
3 5 ing 
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ing his inclinations, his taſte, his ſenti- 


ments; and that merely through a fear- 


ful apprehenſion of being corrected or 


contradicted. What do you think of 
this, Evagoras?: 
ö EVAGORAS. 
This, I imagine, may proceed from 


- - timorous diſpoſition, or from a cer- 
tain baſhfulneſs and modeſty natural to 


Youth : he chuſes perhaps to be rather 


- undetermined in his taſte, and inclina- 


tions, than to be thought poſitive and 
obſtinate in 1 any R 


opinion. 


SOCRATES. 
To be wholly undetermined, to be 


without any prevailing inclination, and 
deſire, are marks of that indolence which 


differs little from ſtupidity ; but to fear 
the diſcovery of our notions to ſuch as 
we may converſe with familiarly, to in- 
timates and friends who are willing to 
afford us direction and advice; this leaves 

too 
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too much room to ſuſp ect that under 
the cover of ae roof there lies con- 
cealed that reſerved and haughty ſpirit 


that is impatient of contradiction. It 


is much more reaſonable, and ſhews a 
greater degree of docility and candour, 
to diſcover with modeſty our ſentiments 


and inclinations, though this ſhould ex- 


poſe us to be corrected in the one, and 
diſappointed in the other. 


EVAGORAS. 
But why reveal thoſe ſentiments, 


which, we fear, are not juſt, and which 


conſequently may be diſadvantageous to 
us in the opinion of others? 
SOCRATES. 

I have already inſinuated that thepru- 
dent exerciſe of this ingenuous candour 
and openneſs of mind depends-upon the 
characters and quality of thoſe with 


whom we conyerſe. If we are among 


ſtrangers, who are little diſpofed either 
to. excuſe our faults, or to correct our 


G 6 errors; 
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errors; in ſuch a caſe, the circumſpection 
and caution of which you have been 


ſpeaking, are juſt and well · placed; but 


with friends, who only obſerve our faults 
with a deſign toadmoniſh us kindly, and 


render us a real ſervice by correcting 


them, the caſe is quite different: not to 


think loud with ſuch, is to be want- 
ing in the duty we owe to them, and 
alfo in the regard TRI" we owe to our- 


ſelves. 
 EVAGORAS. 

1 ſhould rather imagine that caution 
even among ſuch were the moſt likely 
way to preſerve a place in their friend- 
ip, and to ſecure to us their eſteem. 

SOCRATES. 


288 the contrary, the diſcovery of 
your” artifiee will leſſen you in their 


eſteem ; and ſooner or later this diſco- 
very muſt be made; for to think of car- 
rying on the counterfeit long, that is 


impoſſible: a man might as reaſonably 
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hope to conceal himſelf under a cover- 


ing of net-work, as to hide his inward 


and real character from thoſe whom he 


conſtantly frequents. 
E VAGO RAS. 


But you will at leaſt allow that by 
this caution and reſerve, this prudent 
artifice in concealing our weakneſſes, 


we ſhew a delicacy that is decent and 


landable. : 
SOCRATES. 
This is falſe ſhame, and not delicacy. 
True delicacy will not harbour faults, 
and true modeſty will own them, to 


have them removed. Employ in cor- 


recting your faults the pains which you 
take to conceal them; this is the effect 
that true and ingenuous ſhame ſhould 
produce. Let us ſuppoſe a Patient, 
to whom his Phyſician addreſſes a va- 
riety of queſtions concerning the ſtate 
of his health, his conſtitution, and the 
diet or regimen he obſerves; pray how 

| do 
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do you think he mould anſwer? in ſuch a 
carer 
T EVAGO RA 

Certainly he would Us wrong in 
concealing the leaſt circumſtance; for 
how, otherwiſe, ſhould the phyſician 
be rendered capable of giving him 
the advice that is ſuitable to his con- 
dition? 

en 

And do not you believe, Evagoras, 
that the mind has its infirmities and 
diſeaſes as well as the body : ? 

A TADOKAS. 

Yes, Socrates ; and I have heard you 
fay that ignorance, error, and vice are 
Þ many diſeaſes of the ſoul, and that 
wiſdom, on the contrary, is its s ſound- 
neſs and its s health, 

SOCRATES. 

And at what period of life do Yau 

think man the moſt expoſed to this kind 


of infirmities or menta] diſeaſes? 


Vid 
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EVAGORAS. 
4 imagine it muſt be at that age, 


mh the mind is not as yet formed, for 


want of experience; for then the paſ- 
fions are ſtrong, and reaſon is feeble. 
SOCRATES. 
You ſee therefore, Evagoras, that at 
this age, which is the early ſeaſon of 


childhood and youth, it is abſolutely 


neceſſary to have ſome one, to whom 


we can diſcover our ſentiments and in- 


clinations without reſerve. 
E VAOGCOR AS. 

IT ſee indeed how neceſſary it is to 
have, for this purpoſe, ſome one that is 
capable of healing theſe infirmities; and 
for my own part, I think I cannot ad- 
dreſs myſelf better, than to the able 


phyſician who is ſo well acquainted 
with my mental conſtitution. 


SOCRATES. 
I deſire your confidence with no other 
view than that I may become your phy- 
" ſician 
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ſician in this reſpect; this is the only: 
title upon which I pretend to that 
truſt which you ſhall think. proper to 
place in me. Be aſſured that he who 
deceives others by concealing his faults, 
is his own dupe, and that in the worſt 
ſenſe, as by this he is deprived of the 
beſt means. both. of knowing and re- 
moving his errors. It is only by ſhew- 
ing ourſelves as we really are, that 
we can. learn to become what we ought 
to be. 


EVAGORAS. 

This is a maxim that deſerves a place 

among the many excellent ones I have re. 

ceived from you; and might I not add to 

this, that by indulging themſelves with- 

out reſtraint in theſe little artifices men 

inſenſibly contract prevailing habits of 
diſſimulation and hypocriſy? 
SOCRATES. 

I love you, Evagoras, for this ob- 


ſervation: it is admirably juſt, and is 
alſo. 
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alſo of the higheſt importance in the 


preſent queſtion. In reality, when men 
once give into artifice, it knows no 


bounds; from one point it will extend 


its influence to others, and form by de- 


grees a predominant tendency to — 


hood and diſſimulation. 
E VAGOR AS. 
Nothing i is more odious, than mech a 


character, and I think it is impoſſible 
to be too cautious in avoiding whatſo- 


ever may lead to it. At the ſame time, 


Socrates, what you have been ſaying 


neceſſarily ſuppoſes that thoſe who have 
the inſpection of youth ſhould. allow 
them that liberty, which diſcovers their 
inward ſentiments and character, and 
let paſs without reproof a thouſand ex- 
travagant thoughts that float in their 


imagination; otherwiſe, they will early 


learn to diſſemble, or at leaſt be re- 
ſtrained from ſpeaking at all. | 


SOCRA® 


* 
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80 RATES. ? 
In this you judge perfectly right, Eva- 
goras; I have always been of opinion 
that young people ſhould be allowed to 
ſpeak without reſtraint; this is the only 
way to know them thoroughly: if they 
think juſtly we encourage; if wrong, 
we correct them. It is by advice ap- 
plied ſeaſonably, and adminiſtered with 
mildneſs, that we enlighten their reaſon, 
and bring it by degrees to . 


and ſtrength. 
EVAG OR AS. 


Do not you think alſo, that the in- 
genuous ſimplicity of nature, which ap- 
pears in all they fay, ſhould cn us 


often to excuſe their faults * 
SOCRATES. 


. Affuredly : there is nothing that diſ- 
arms us, like an honeſt confeſſion: there 
is nothing that attracts forgiveneſs like 
ſincerity and candour; and though 

frankneſs and ingenuity are becoming in 

8 all, 
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all, yet they are in a peculiar manner the 
ornament of youth. 

E VAG OR AS. 

How, Socrates! 0 | 

ls RATES. 

Becauſe at that age we look for the 

| ane of ſimple nature, as yet un- 
corrupted by the artifice of the world; 

and as that alſo is the critical period in 
which we ſtand moſt in need of counſel, 

ſo openneſs and candour are then moſt 

neceſſary to diſcover our inward ſenti- 

ments and characters, without the know- 
ledge of which it is impoſſible to ad- 
miniſter to us that advice that is ſuita- 

ble to our condition. | 

er VA. GR AS 

It was for this purpoſe, I ſuppoſe, that 

a certain Philoſopher ſaid once to a 
young man, Speak, that I may ſee thee. 

SOCRATES, 

Without doubt, Evagoras, and it 
would be an happy thing, were this 
ſalutary 
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ſalutary counſel attended to, and im- 
proved by every individual. Diſſimula- 
tion is a maſk that men wear expreſly 
that they may not be known; and it is 
by this deceitful vizard that human 
fociety is rendered a commerce of im- 
_ Poſture and fraud. If we have any in- 
clination to live in the amiable exerciſe 
of mutual confidence towards each o- 
ther, let us leave the maſk to Comic 
repreſentations and Theatrical perſon- 
ages, and ſhew ourſelves in real life 
with the characters that belong to us. 


The end of the Fourth Dialogue. | 
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5 CONCERNING 


A frivolous diſpoſition, wile 
for trifles. 


' SOCRATES, EVAGORAS, 
- .\- MAICROPHILUS. : 


MICROPHILUS. 1 7 

F Implore your protection, Socrates, 

I and earneſtly entreat your aſſiſtance, - 
en Arz I: 

Againſt whom? young ſtranger : has 

any Athenian violated, with regard to 


you, the ſacred laws of hoſpitality ? 
MICROPHILUS. 


Oh! not at all: but Evagoras ban- 
ters me unmercifully, and, I am per- 
ſuaded, it is you alone that can reduce 


him to ) lence. 
S O R A- 
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SOCRATES. 


You” know. that in all our public 


ſports there are judges appointed. Do 


you chuſe that I ſhould be yours? _ 


in all appearance your conteſt is 


more than a ſport: tell me, EE 


the ſubject of it, and on what the raillery 
of bo 1 turns? 
* MICROPHILUS. 


Nay, let him tell that himſelf, foe he 
is the aggreſſor ; you will ſee that it is 
a #4: 0 trie. | 

EVAGORAS. 

"Soul ſhall: judge, Socrates: when I 
met him the other day, what do you 
think was the important object, that 
drew his whole attention? A new claſp, 
forſooth, that I had on my habit, and a 

robe which I wore of the manufacture 
of Plutogenes the Mileſian: the faſhion 
and the price of this garment furniſned 


him: matter for a long ang ſolemn diſ- 
courſe. 
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MICRO HIL Us. 


And what. is there ſo ſurprizing in all 
this? Is there any thing more natural, 
any thing more uſual, than for young 
people to dwell upon ſuch ſubjects? 


EVA GOR AS. 


Had you ſaid for young girls, you 


would not be far wrong. It was thus 


. 


that the daughters of king Lycomedes 


M. IC. R. O PHIL US.. 


However, elegance and taſte in point 


of dreſs, and the knowledge of thoſe 


that are ingenious in procuring. us this 
ſatisfaction, do not appear to me to be 
matters of an indifferent nature. 


EVAG ORA S. 
The nature of the ſeaſon ſhould * 


conſidered in our apparel, to render it 
commodious; and our rank and age, 
to render it decent; and the care of all 
this ſhould. be left to our taylor: but; 


ro 


amuſed themſelves, but the attention of 
Achilles was quite otherwiſe employed. 


1 DIALOGUE V. 
to be perpetually gaping after new 
faſhions, to be running into endleſs ni- 
ceties and refinements in point of dreſs, 
and to make it the object of our ſerious 
occupation, this in reality is egregious | 
"__ 

SOCRATES... 

4 have heard wiſe men ſay, that there 
is a juſt medium to be obſerved in this 
matter, and that we ought to ſteer be- 
tween the two extremes which form 
the characters of the Sloven, and the 
Fop. We ſhould not diſtinguiſh our- 
ſelves either by the negligence or nicety 
of our dreſs; let us pay to the mode 
the regards that decency requires, but 
let it neither be the ſubject of our diſ- 
courſe, nor a matter that we look up- 
on as worthy to employ us ſeriouſly. 

MICROPHILUS.. 

. but Evagoras can tell you 

that our converſation does not always 


turn upon ſuch * We diſcourſe 
frequent- 
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frequently upon points of ſcience, and 


roalon upon uſeful paſſages of ur 
EVAG O RAS. 

This is true: but Microphilus car- 

ries along with him, in all matters, that 

frivolous diſpoſition with which I re- 

proach him, and treats even the ſo- 


my 


lemnity of ſcience with the ſpirit of a 


trifler. To give you an example: we 
were talking, the other day, of the ex- 


pedition of the Argonauts; now what 


do you think it was, that attracted his 
attention, and affected him moſt in this 
famous ſtory? Why, it was the men- 


tion, that ſome writer has made, of the 


figure of a Triton, with a large mouth, 
that was painted upon the ſtern of the 
ſhip Argos. 

MICROPHILUS. 

'Tis true, I cannot help laughing 
when I think of the figure of the Triton; 
I imagine that I ſee him, with his great 
gaping maw, 
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You hear him, Socrates": ſurely this 


circumſtance was highly eſſential in the 


conduct of that renowned expedition. 
SOCRATES. 


Pray, then, let us know, Evagoras, 


whale are the circumſtances i in this event 


__ draw your attention? 
EVAGORAS. 
My curioſity is employed in enquir- 


: ing, who where the Heroes that embark- 
ed with Jaſon in this famous expedition; 


whether it is true that Orpheus was of 
the number, as ſome have imagined; 


dy what acts of prudence or valour each f 
one ſignalized himſelf; what was the 


true end of this bold enterpriſe (for the 


Golden Fleece is but a mere allegory;) 


what courſe they ſteered; what dan- 
gers and difficulties they ſurmounted in 
theſe early times, when navigation was 
in its infancy. I am curious to know 
how it came to paſs that ſeveral of the 

Con- 
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Conſtellations derive their names from 


this famous voyage. In a word, I 
would be glad to be informed what 


were the benefits that accrued to Greece 


from this expedition, and whether, in 
the reſult, they ſurpaſſed the diſadvan- 
tages with which it might be attended. 


This, I think, is the proper improve- 


ment that we ſhould make of the ſtudy 


of Hiſtory, and the end that we ſhould 


propoſe in applying ourſelves to it. 
| MICROPHILUS. 

For my part, the end that I propoſe 
by it, is only to find ſomething that 
may contribute to my amuſement. 

ears 

Have you done, Evagoras ? or have 
you yet ſomething more to add to the 
accuſation you bring againſt Micro- 
ee g 
EVAG ORA. 
There is yet one thing, which I re- 


ſerved for the laſt. Would you believe 


2 it, 
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ir Socrates, that if in the freedom of 


| converſation, any one. throws in a Jeſt, 


a repartee, an amuſing ſtory, or a piece 
of wit, Microphilus will recall it per- 
haps three- months after with a loud 
entirely out of ſeaſon, nay 
even in the midſt of the moſt ſerious 
converſation? I beſeech you, cure 
him of this weakneſs : you will in this 
render me ſervice, for I fear its infec- 


JOCRATE:'S. 
You plead with-tuch warmth, that I 
find myſelf obliged to take the part of 
the ſtranger, and to defend him againſt 
you, as far as I can. 
EVAGORAS. 
What! it pode, 
SOCRATES. | 
A little patience, Evagoras. In the 
mean time, that we may converſe more 


at our eaſe, let us ſit down for a mo- 


ment. 
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MICROPHILUS. 
Good; I am like to find here an ad- 


vocate for my cauſe. 
Ek VAG OR AVS. 


Say rather, an equitable and com- 
petent judge. war 
MICROPHILUS. 
"ms Socrates, I think the dignity of 
a a judge requires that you ſhould have 
a better place: pray fit a little higher 1 up, 
and that will give you more the air of 
precedence. 
e A1 
With all my heart: now am as you 
deſire. 
EVAGORA S. 


Am I placed to your ſatisfaction? 
MICROPHILUS. 

By no means: you mult fit yet a little 
lower, and then we ſhall form a regu- 
lar triangle: move you towards the 
right; ſo—'tis well; and I will incline. 
to the left; that will render the order 
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_ and look extremely pretty. 
DE £5 een ern 5 
Have you finiſhed? 
MICROPHILUS. 
Hold, a moment; as Evagoras is 
lower than me in ſtature, he muſt fir 
a little higher, that our heads may be 1 in 
a line. 
995 SOCRATES (Afde) 
| Indeed! if Evagoras be below thee 
in any thing, it can only be! in n 
ſize. 
EVAGORAS. 
Ils the whole ceremonial now regu- 
lated? You ſee, Socrates, a new proof 
of his attachment to trifles. Are my 
reproaches then without foundation ? 
s O RATES. 
But I hope, Evagoras, that you do 
not blame a taſte for regularity. 
 EVAGORAS. 
By no means: on the contrary, 1 
highly wo of it, wherever it is 
neceſſary; 
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neceſſary; but to. diſtinguiſh ourſelves 
by a paſſion for ſymmetry and preciſion | 
in things that do not at all require them, 
and which would be every whit as well 
without them, this, I think, is atten- 
tion impertinently placed, and is exer- 
ciſing our invention in a very trifling 


manner. 
SOCRATES. 


But is there not ſomething noble in 
extending our attention to the ſmalleſt 
matters, fo as to let nothing eſcape 


our obſer vation? 
EVAGOR AS. 


1 confeſs that the Omniſcient Being, 
the Supreme Intelligence, may embrace 
at the ſame time an infinity of objects, 
and beſtow an equal attention upon them 
all; but the mind of man cannot act in 
this unbounded ſphere: : limited in its 
views, as well as in its power, capable 
only of a ſmall degree of knowledge, 
and activity, it ſhould employ theſe 
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on objects that are uſeful, and paſs by 

things that are indifferent, ſince it can- 
not attend to all. And in this, I dare 
ſay, our great Hippocrates will beon my 
fide, who ſaid wiſely, that Apt 16 long, 


while life is Hort. 
SOCRATES. 


But may not attention to ſmall mat- 
ters be conſidered as the mark of a vaſt 


genius, which can take in, at one and 


the ſame time, a multitude of objects? ? 
RV AGORAS 
1 1 chat it rather proves the 
contrary, and that the attention which 
is thrown away on little things, is there · 
by neceſſarily diverted from matters of 


ſuperior moment and importance. I 
fear much that through an attachment 
to trifles men come by degrees to neg- 


lect what is eſſential to their honour and 


happineſs, and even to loſe ſight of it. 


SOCRATES. 


But pray, Evagoras, what do you 
call 
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call trifles? perhaps you impoſe that 
name upon things that have their uſes, 
while you laviſh the epithets of eſſential 


and important on matters that are not 
really ſuch. You muſt think that the 


value of things is a relative quality, and 
depends upon a great variety of confi- 


| derations. For example; you blame 


Microphilus for. his taſte and curio- 
ſity in point of brocades; and yet you 
ſee the general applauſe that is given to 
the Tyrian merchant lately arrived here 
for his judgment and ſkill in ſuch ſort 


of manufactures; his converſation turns 


principally on this ſubject, and it of- 
fends none, as far as I can obſerve. 


MICROPHILUS (to xyvacoras) TED 
What do you think now? Iknew So- 
crates would be more indulgent than 

you. ogy. 
EVAGORAS (to micgornitys) 
Have patience a little; we are not as 
yet come to the concluſion; you are not 
8 acquainted 
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acquainted with the method of Socra- 
tes, but you will ſoon ſee where he will 
lead you. (To So RATES) In my 
opinion the Tyrian merchant is worthy 
of approbation, becauſe it is his buſi- 
neſs to be verſed in ſuch matters; this f 
is his ſcience, this is his employment f 
in ſociety; and this ſcience is, no doubt, 

uſeful in its place: but we do not how- 
ever ſee ſuch perſons as Socrates apply- 
ing in this way their talents and their 
ſtudy; and how comes this to paſs? it | 
does not ſurely proceed from want of 1 
curioſity, or dexterity; none will ven- 
ture to lay this to your charge: but 
the caſe is, that it becomes Socrates 
to employ his attention on more worthy 
objects and on nobler purſuits. 

{ SOCRATES. 

According to your notion, then, that 
which we call great or little, is relative 
to the different ranks and characters of 

: men. 
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E VAGORA s. — 8 
Doubtleſs, and here I call to REY oY 
diltinction which we eſtabliſhed in * a 
former converſation, between that which 
-conſtitutes the merit of man. confider- 
ed in general, and the relative kind 
of merit that belongs to each parti- 


ticular ſtation and profeſſion in life. 
| | o To ae & 


Your application of this diſtinction is 
-ingenious, Evagoras; but can you de- 
cide by this what things are important, 
and what are not? a 
EVAGORAS. 
There i is nothing more eaſy: things 
that are important may be divided into 
two ſorts; of the firſt ſort are thoſe 
things that are eſſentially important to all 
men, becauſe they tend neceſſarily to 
render them wiſe, ſociable, and happy 
in every ſtate and circumſtance of life; 
ſuch are piety, virtue, good -ſenſe, and 
See Dialogue the firſt. ' | 
| H 6 Lcd 
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good-nature : : theſe are of indif penſable 
importance and of univerſal neceſſity. 
Of the ſecond ſort are thoſe things that 
are only rendered important by their 
conformity to a certain age, a certain 
Profeſſion, or their being proper for the 

accompliſhment of ſome particular end 
and purpoſe; of this kind are the reſpec- 

tive ſciences of ManufaFurers, Mechanics, 
Mariners, and ſuch like: as much as it 
is becoming in ſuch perſons to expatiate 
upon theſe arts even to the minuteſt cir- 
cumſtances that concern them, ſo much 
would it be unſeemly in a Senator, or a 
General to beſtow their whole attention 
upon ſuch ſubje&s; and as it would be 
ridiculous in a Mariner to aim at the 
_ profeſſion of a Grammarian, ſo would 
it alſo be an extravagant piece of folly 
in a Rhetorician, ox an Orator, to employ 
his time in examining the ſtructure of 
a ſhip, or his ſtudy on matters that relate 
to navig ation. | 


M Ro- 


1 
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 MICROPHILUS. 
- I conclude from what you have been 
ſaying, that we ſhould attach ourſelves 


to the purſuit of things that are of ge- 


neral uſe; and then, more particularly, to 
thoſe that belong to our vocation in life, 
EVAGORAS. | 


Pray tell me, Microphilus, would 1 8 


flatter your vanity, to be verſed in all 


the little details that belong to the em- 
ployment of a nurſe? 

MICROPHILUS, 1 

No ſurely: what do you mean by this, 

Evagoras ? would it become me to ſtoop 


to ſuch a low, ſuch a mean occupation ? 
EVAGORAS, 


T his profeſſion, however, as low as 


you may think it, is of general uſc, 


and is certainly much more neceſſary 
in the world, than thoſe baubles and 


trifles that numbers of perſons are not 


aſhamed to make the matter of their 
occupation every day. 
SOCR A 
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SOCRATES. | 


vo not urge the matter too far, E- 
vagoras: you allow that the importance 
of things varies with reſpect to different 
perfons, according to their different 
characters and vocations; and that 
great and little are qualities relative to 
the ends which we are deſtined to pur- 
ſue in life; ſo that what is little with 
reſpect to one profeſſion may be great 
with reſpect to another. Do not you 

grant this? | Ts 
8 EVAGORAS. 
ry do. ; 
SOCKRAPTE $707: 

"ad do you know that this angle 
word may make you loſe your cauſe! 4 
. E VAGORAS. 1 
How? 8 

sO RATES. = 

Pray how do you know what the 
views-of Microphilus may be, and what 
1 may * to himſelf as his end in 

life? 
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life? Perhaps, he has no inclination to 


buſineſs, nor any ambition of filling 
thoſe ſtations by which he might be 
ornamental or uſeful to ſociety. Now, 
if this be the caſe, you will readily 
grant that what you call trifles may be 
of great uſe to him, and that amuſing 
the ladies, and killing time, may be 
matters of no ſmall importance to one 
who has no other ends or purpoſes in 
view. 5 

cf MICROPHILUS. 

Hold, Socrates, I perceive the iro- 
ny that lies under this apology, Cer- 
tainly, it is not my deſign to act ſuch a 
frivolous part in life, as you now ſpeak 
of. My birth points out to me a high- 
er 1 and I ſhould be extreme- 
ly concerned, if I were not to fill an 
honourable rank in the addr of my 
Country. 


SOCRATES. 
You muſt excuſe me, Mierophilus. 
As 
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160 DIALOGUE u. 
As I neither was acquainted with your 
quality, nor your views, I was ſeek- 
ing ſome apology for your attachment 
to trifles; but after what you have now 
ſaid, I find myſelf obliged t to change 
my ſtyle. 
 MICROPHILUS. 

The attachment you ſpeak of will 

quickly paſs: it is an effect of that le- 

vity that is natural to youth: ſome 
time hence, I ſhall apply myſelf to 
more important matters. Do not you 
obferve in the progreſs of nature it- 
ſelf, that the flowers Oy before the 
fruits? x 

SOCRATES. 

True, but you do not conſider chat 
the fruit, yet tender, is encloſed in 
the flower, which aſſures us of its ex- 
iſtence, and promiſes its maturity, and 
thus diſplays the beautiful union of 
pleaſure with utility. I do not require 


in Youth that gravity that is becoming 


in 
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in advanced years, but they cannot be- 
gin too early to diſcern and purſue thoſe 
objects that are diſtinguiſhed by their 
uſefulneſs and dignity: they muſt ſoon 
learn to look upon trifles in their true 
light, and to treat them as ſuch, only 
by way of tranſitory amuſement, with- 
out ſuffering them to occupy their ſe- 
rious. thoughts, or divert them from 
things of greater conſequence. If this 
diſtinction is not made early in life, I 

doubt much whether it will be ever 


made at all. 
- MICROPHILUS. 


You have, without doubt, ſome ge- 
neral principle in view, upon which 
you form this concluſion ? 

SOCRATES. 

Yes, the important principle that 
Evagoras mentioned a little while a- 
go, that the limited capacity of man not 
being ſufficient to take in all objefts, it is 
highly to be feared that the love of trifles 

will 
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162 DIALOGUE V. 
will produce negligence in matters of im- 
portance. But there is another great 
principle, which we ſhould never loſe 
ſight of, and which is intimately con- 
nected with the preſent queſtion. 
MICROPHILUS. 
And what is that, Socrates? 
s O RATES. | 
That wwe ſhould ſet upon every object its 
juſt value, proportioning always the mea- 


Jure of our efteem to the degres of i its real 


and intrinfic worth. 
MICROPHILUS. 


There is nothing more reaſonabl e 
than this maxim; and, I dare ſay, none 


will preſume to call the truth of it in 


queſtion. . 
SOCRATES. 


Men do not deny it, but they forget 
it, they loſe ſight of it; and this for- 
getfulneſs is the ſource of almoſt all 
thoſe follies that degrade human nature. 


By thisthe order of things is overturned: 
hence 
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hence the zeal with which men purſue 
things of a trifling nature, and their 
profound indifference about thoſe which 
are of the greateſt moment and conſe- 
quence; hence ſo much attention to the 
acceſſory, and ſo little to the eſſential, in 
the affairs of life. This perverſity of 
judgment is too common in the world, 
and was never perhaps more viſible, 


than in the preſent age, which we extol 


ſo much for the politeneſs of its man- 
ners and the elegance of its taſte. 
EVAGORAS. 

To clear up this, Socrates, may I aſk 
an example, as that is your admirable 
———— of inſtructing ? 

' $OCRATES. 
The examples here are but too nu- 


merous. Turn your eyes towards thoſe 
faſhionable Sparks that ſhine in the cir- 
cles of polite company; enter into diſ- 
courfe with them upon the ſublime 
truths of religion, the important duties 


of 
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of life, the nature of civil government, 
or the intereſting diſcoveries of learning 
and ſcience, and obſerve with what levi- 
ty and merriment they will treat ſuch 
ſubjects, with what a careleſs air they 
will diſpatch them in a moment, as if it 
were a matter of perfect indifference, 
what judgments they formed concern- 


ing them. But turn the converſation 
upon things chat ſuit their puerile taſte, 


and then you will ſee the ſolemnity and 
_ zeal with which they will deſcant upon 
the moſt egregious trifles : here you 
will ſee them treat as fools, and regard 
with the utmoſt pity or contempt, ſuch 
as are not dreſt in the top of the faſhion, 
| ſuch as are not acquainted with the 


neweſt inventions and the niceſt terms 
in the ſublime art of good eating, and 


ſuch as are ſo pedantically obſtinate as 
not to follow the reigning taſte in the 


ſmalleſt matters : here, their converſa- 
tion is ſerious, and their rules are rigid; 
| and 
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and while they laviſh their jokes upon 


religion and virtue, they will not digeſt 
the leaſt banter that is levelled againſt 
the mode. In a word, they treat mat- 
ters of importance as if they were trifles, 
and trifles as if they were matters of 


the higheſt importance. 


| EVAGORAS. 

Surely, in this they efface the dic- 
tates of common ſenſe, and the very 
principles on which true taſte is found- 
ed; for, if I miſtake not, taſte is found- 
ed upon the maxim already mentioned, 
that every thing ſhould have the place 


that belongs to it, and be eſteemed in 
| P to its real value. 


SOCRATES. 
Without doubt, Evagoras: and you 


do well to put the matter upon this 


footing, ſince many vaunt themſelves 
more on account of the delicacy of their 
taſte, than the depth of their reaſon. 
But leaving this ſpecies of butterflies, a 

more 
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more. inn kind of triflers preſent 

themſelves to my view; pray what do 
you think of our ꝶ Sophie? 
a EVAGOR AVS. 

I remember to have heard you treat 

chem pretty ſeverely on ſeveral. occa- 


ſions. 
SOCRATES. 


And ſurely with the utmoſt reaſon, 
as they are really the corrupters of all 
true genius and taſte. The gift of 


+ The perſons allo Mr. Vernet repre- 

ſents-Socrates as paſſing in review here, were 

much of the ſame ſtamp with (what are com- 
monly called among us) "She Scholaſtic writers, 

| who rendered common ſenſe unintelligible by 
their intricate terms, and diſguiſed it fo bar- 
barouſly under the oftentatious pomp of hard 
words and tedious circumlocutions, that the : 
knowledge of their language was much more 
difficult, than that of the things which it was | 
deſigned to explain. It was thus that by their 
vain ſubtlety they perverted language from a 
mean of inſtruction into a matter of ſtudy, and 
made that which was deſtined to unfold ſcience, ' 
a ſcience of itſelf, . 


5 | ſpeech. 
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ſpeech was conferred upon — as 


aà mean of inſtruction; but how do they 


uſe it? They forget the end, and ſub- 


ſtitute the means in its place; they ha- 


rangue out. of a mere oſtentation of 
words; they diſplay their periods with 
an idle vanity, and make of language 
an inſtrument of declamation, that daz- 
zles without enlightening; and of diſ- 


pute, that puzzles without convincing. 
The purſuit of truth ſeems with them 


to be out of the queſtion; eloquence 
and ſubtlety are all that they aim at; 
and this ſurely is miſerable trifling. 

E VAG ORAS. | 
From all this I conclude, that ous 
firſt aim in all things ſhould be truth; 
and that proceeding from this principle, 
we ſhould purſue thoſe truths that are 
0 the greateſt utility. 

so RATES. 
Lour concluſion, Evagoras, is per- 
oy juſt : ruth and utility are the two. 

poles 
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168 DIALOGUE V. 
poles of the rational world. Before all 
things, purſue what is true; but as all 
truths are not equally intereſting and 
important, apply yourſelf to the ſearch 
of uſeful truths, and overlook the reſt; 
this is the criterion of ſound judgment. 
MICROPHILUS. 
I have no reaſon to complain of the 
reproaches of Evagoras, fince they have 
procured me the benefit of ſuch an in- 
ſtructive converſation and ſuch ſalutary 
directions. I am now perſuaded that 
true ſatisfaction is not to be found in 
_ thoſe little things that have hitherto 
ſo much employed my attention ; and 
I am not at all ſurprized that Evagoras 
fhould have ſuch a ſuperiority over me, 
in point of judgment, when T conſider. 
his intimacy with Socrates. But may 
I not, in my turn, reproach him with 
unkindneſs, in not procuring me the 
opportunity of ſharing this ng 


with him? 
225 | s O ORA- 
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\-Enahing: , Mictophitus, 1 int do'you- 


Full juſtice. _ You may be preſent, when 


you pleaſe, at our future converfarions. 


I perceive by your accent that you are 
from ſome of the Grecian towns in Italy: 
pray, tell me, is it true that the Romans 
who govern in Latium, are poſſeſſed of 


that noble and manly ſpirit, that aims 


at grand and arduous purſuits. 
MICROPHILUS, 

It is very true, Socrates ; and ſueh is 
their progreſs, that it is thought they 


* 


will not only ſurpaſs the Greeks in va- 


lour, but excell chem alſo in point of 
genius. . 
SOCRATES. 

I can readily believe it; for it is vifi- 
ble to me, by the ſuperficial and trifling 
taſte that reigns among us, that the 


genius of Greece tends to its decline. 


I have been told that theſe Romans have 
a a moſt excellent proverb in their lan- 


* guage; 
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nuage; Ax eagle, ſay they, does not amuſe 


3 4 in catching fies. O Evagoras, and 
hilus, be ye eagles, becauſe 
your rank and deſtination call you to 
10 3 ye are not born to be wrens. L 
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CONCERNING, 


| The value we ſhould ſet upon 


the eſteem and approbation 
of Men. 


SOCRATES, EVAGORAS, 
MicroPHILUS. 


SOCRATES. 

Am glad to ſee you together again 

1 notwithſtanding your late diſpute. 
By this I ſee that the conteſts of friends, 


like the quarrels of lovers, add new 


warmth and ſtrength to their union. 
Me or HITL Uu 5 


So it often happens, Socrates, eſpeci- 


ally when the vehemence of their paſſi- 
ons is moderated by the commanding 


influence of ſuch wiſdom as yours, and 
2 they 
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they are reduced by it to the bounds 
that reaſon forbids us to tranſgreſs. 
We have once more, however, need of 
your interpoſition to bring i us to an a- 


2 
SOCRATES. 


| What is then the lobes of your 

preſent diſpute ? 
MICROPHILUS. 

I was applauding that maxim of one 
of our Philoſophers, Hide thy life; but 
Evagoras does not at all approve of it; 
he is of opinion that we ſhould be ardent 
in the purſuit of glory, and take every 
opportunity of extending our fame, and 
of diſplaying our actions, ſo as to ſtand 
diſtinguiſned in the eye of the world; 
and he oppoſes to my maxim the ſay⸗ 
ing of " Themiſtocles, that the ape of 
Miltiades difturbed his reſt. 

EVAGORAS. 

And is it not indeed true that thi 

love of glory forms Heroes, While the 


maxim 
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Boom 


D 1 
maxim of Microphilus is only proper 
to cover cowardice and Noth, by. pla- = 
cing them in_ obſcurity, and thus to nou- : 
riſn low inclinations, and confine the 


mind to groveling purſuits? 5 
SOCRATES, 


Tee is, at leaſt, one caſe in which 
it may be prudent to follow the maxim 
of Microphilus. 

EVAGORAS, 
1 what caſe, Socrates 
SOCRATES, * . 


" as we are ſo unhappy. as to live 
peas a tyrannical - government; woe 
to ſuch as diſtinguiſn themſelves under 

— ſuſpicious eye of Deſpotiſm by ſhin- 
ing and public virtues ! It is obſcurity 
alone, that can afford here a ſecure re- 
treat from danger. 

MRO HRHIL us. 

1 cannot think that the Philoſopher, 

who adminiſtred this ſalutary counſel, 


N to confine it to this particular 
2 2 cale ; 
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= 'he certainly deſigned it for n more 
general uſe. | 0 
| " "SOCRATES. 23 

Tell me, Microphilus, is it poſſible 


for man to live alone ? 
MICROPHILUS. 
No; he ſtands in need, no doubt, of 
the aſſiſtance of others; and, I know, it 
is a main principle with you, that we 
are born for ſociety. 
SOCRATES. 

This Principle i is the immediate dic- 
tate of nature. We enter into the world 
under a variety of relations: we have 
parents, friends, countrymen, with whom 
we live, and from whom we receive 
many good offices. Can we retire from 
the view of ſuch? and, if we could, 
would it be proper todo ſo ? The man 
whoſe conduct is virtuous and decent, 
has no reaſon to fear the light; and I 
404 don't think Evagoras was in the wrong 
I\ I when he ſaid that obſcurity ſerves fre- 
1 quently 
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quently as a cover to We b ac- 
tions. | aw I 
44 15907 ea 

The maxim then in queſtion may 
perhaps be more properly underſtood 
as deſigned to guard us againſt ambi- 
tion, and to recommend to us the tran- 
quillity of a private life; in this ſenſe, 
I dare ſay, Socrates will not get i it. 

SO RATES. 

And why not, Microphilus? pray, 
tell me, is it not neceſſary that a coun- 
try ſnould have its Judges or Chieſs, 
in ſhort, that ſome one or more be 
eſtabliſhed in power and authority to 


govern the People? 
MICROPHILUS. 


This I confefs; but we ſhould leave 
the care of this to others. 
S OC RATES. 
And to whom would you leave it? 
to Fools, or to the Wiſe? to the Wick- 


ed, or to the Good? 5 
14 _ ! 
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Mer nile 

I: were undoubtedly to be wiſhed. 
that the reins of government were en- 
truſted only with the Virtuous and the 
Wiſe; for authority placed in bad hands 
is the greateſt misfortune that can befal 

a OY: 

s o RATES. 

You ſee then that the advice of the 


philoſopher, to hide our bh fe, is, in no 


fenſe, applicable to men of virtue. 
MIRO P HILus. | 


This I perceive; but you will ac- 
knowledge at the ſame time that the 
ambition of ſpreading our name in the 
world, and of employing the tongues 
of the multitude, is a mr NHS of 
folly. | 


EVAGORAS. 
I am not afraid of the judgment of 
Socrates in this matter; he will not ſure- 
ly condemn ſuch a noble paſſion, as the 


love of glory: 3. 2 paſſion, that is pecu- 
: lar 
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lar to great minds, and the incentive to 
virtuous and heroic deeds. 

, nnn 

440 All this is well, Evagoras, provided 
that the love of glory be not man to 


exceſs. 
'MICROPHILUS. 


I ſee that our wiſe pilot ſteers juſtly 
between extremes, and endeavours to 
make us paſs with dexterity between 


7) Scylla and Charybdis. 
"EVAGORAS. | 
What is then the extreme that we 


; og to avoid in the purſuit of gory? ? 
SOCRATES. 

In andy to explain this matter, pray 
tell me, Evagoras, how you would be 
affected, if, upon your appearing in the 
places of public reſort, you were ſalut- 
ed with the ſhouts of the populace, 
and heard them extolling the graceful- 
neſs of your perſon, the wonders of 
your valour, or the Power * your 
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EVACORAS. 
Such acclamations would be, to me, 
extremely ridiculous and inſipid: what 


account can be made of the capricious 


judgment of an ignorant multitude, 

who will praiſe to day, and cenſure to 

morrow, and who in their applauſes 

and their reproaches act, equally, with- 
out reaſon, and always with levity.: * 

SOCRATES. | 

Does it not alſo happen, and that 


frequently, that the multitude: laviſh 


their applauſe upon actions that are far 
from e. ae of een or 
bio oh 27 


EVAG ORA 8. 


| Doubtlef the people beſtow their en- 


comiums rather upon actions that have 
a ſhining outſide, and make a noiſe in 
the world, than on thoſe that are found - 
ed in equity and juſtice. They admire 
conquerors who frequently are little 


better chan uſurpers; and extol that 
libera- 
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liberality which is often employed as 
a mean of corruption, and at the ex- 
Pence of honeſty, and probity c of mind. 


N SOCRATES. 
Still farther: I do not imagine that 
you would be eagerly deſirous of ſuch 
compliments, and encomiums, as men 
ſhould addreſs to you immediately, and 


in 1 your preſence ? ? 1 
. COS 32 


TE his 3 is the true character of flattery, 
Which is f ef inſincere, and al- 


ways dangerous. 
SOCRATES. © 


And do.you think thar in the x ad 


mance of our duty, and in the ſervice of 


our Country, we ſhould be animated 
by no other motives, nor propoſe to 


_- ourſelves any other end, than ſpread- 
ing our name in the world, and becom- 
ing the ſubject of its converfation and 


n . 
| EVAGORAS. 


| By no meanst: he excellence of virtue 
N 0 1 6 ſhould 
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ſhould oblige She: WR? of 
our duty, and the love of out Country 
ſhould lead us to advance its intereſts, 
and engage us in its ſervice, even were 
there no proſpect of that honour and 
.renown , which are the natural conſe- 
quences. of ſuch virtuous purſuits. 

SOCRATES _ 

At kreſent then, Evgoras, you may 
the —— have. — the 3 
tions I propoſed, ſhew e in . 
it 2 "5 W 00 
$20 2412 411 RNA mA s. 


Pale glory is that which. is nad 
actions that are rather ſpeciaus and dazzling 
in ubeir appearance, than juſt and equitable 
is their nature. It conſiſts in the accla- 
mations of a giddy: multitude, and the ap- 
plauſe f flatterers.. In a word, it forms 
the charafter of thoſe, in whom the. deſire 
. of praiſe is the ſpring of attion, the motive 

that animates Their condutt, -and the prin- 
8 cipal 
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ever this be, Socrates, it is not ſurely 
"I your Opinion, that we ſhould deſpiſe 
every kind of glory, and be utterly in- 
different about our Apo in * 


world? l 1071 an 
28 D901 Stare ui 


Not at all Evagoras ; there is a 


ſpecies of glory which is 5uft. in its foun- 
dation, and ſalid in its nature, and which 


we mult by no means treat with in- 


difference or contempt; the divine wiſ- 
dom has eſtabliſhed bis as a bond of 
ſociety, and one of the natura rewards 


2 virtue. 
E VAGOR AS. 


Oe! het, pray, does this glory 

| ee on „ we are to . " 
SOCRATES. Drs 

* conſiſts in the approbation of th the Wiſe, 

and tbe eſteem of thoſe among «whom wwe live. 

The point chat is the moſt. material here, 
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is not ſo much to have a great reput 
tion, as to have a good one. Thee ex- 
tent of our reputation depends upon that 
of the ſphere in which we move, and 
? upon the nature of that part that we are 
bt called to a upon the theatre of life: as 

our ſphere is larger or more eee as 
our part is more or leſs eminent and 

| conſpicuous, ſo, in proportion, muſt our 
glory be. It is not neceſſary to be uni- 

verſally known, but it is neceſſary to be 

Ek anovn by virtuous actions, and by qua- 

lities that will ſhew us to the beſt ad- 
vantage. en 2453 204 B v9 

MICROPHILUS... 

I do not ſee clearly the juſtneſs of the 

diſtinction you make here; it appears 

to me that to ſeek after praiſe, or to pur- 

ſue the eſteem of ee is almoſt one 

_ the —_ thing. 

S GeRAT ERS. 
Ry IIa — ilus, you miſtake the 


matter; praiſe and efkeem are very 
el dit- 
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different things: TarmisrTocLes was 
ambitious of applauſe, he ſought it 
from all, without diſtinction, and was 
quite indifferent from whom it came; 
but the conduct of THEMISTOCLES was 
often dubious, and gave room for ſu- 
ſpicion. AxISsTIpES was deſirous of 
; eſteem, and it is certain that his virtue 
never degenerated, but was always the 
fame. 
EVAGORAS. 
Let us then aim only at the glory of 
ArISTIDES; it is doubtleſs the beſt, and 
_ deſerves the preference: but I would 
- be glad to know why eſteem is not al- 
ways accompanied with applauſe? 
SOCRATES. 
This you ſhall ſee im mediately : pray, 
tell me, Evagoras, do you applaud, in 
| their preſence, thoſe whom you eſteem 
x moſt ? do you praiſe ſuch to their face ? 
| _ 1806 Th 1 E VAGORAS. 
This I never durſt venture to &, 
from 


14 DIALOGUE: NI. 
Hip: a fear of offending, their modeſty. 
+2 .,$0CRATES 

- you praiſe them, even when they | 

are ablent, in pompous language? 3 
| EVAGORAS. 

| No, Socrates, the eſteem we haye 
for. the Wiſe and Good expreſſes itſelf in 
more moderate terms. We think it 
ſufficient to ſpeak of them advantage- 
ouſly upon every occaſion, and to ren- 
der them ſervice when an opportunity 
is offered. Theſe marks of eſteem, 
- which. make no noiſe, and are generally 
indirect, are much more valuable, and 
undoubtedly more ſincere, than the 
higheſt encomiums, and the moſt pom- 
page — 
5 2 SSA 

7 * are perfectly in the right; the 
-efteemwhich you thus deſcribe, is really 
precious, and may be placed with juſtice 
_ the 1 1 of human 
eee b 1 


MICR0Q- 


. AEO GE VI. its 


©, 


ne MICKOPHILY'S. 
For what reaſon, ern 
 $OCRATES. 
Has not nature conneRed a pleafin 
Naletioh, an agreeable feeling of bf far 
faction and joy, to whatever tends to 
diſcover to us, in ourſelves, any amiable 
quality, any 1 real perfection: „ 
n 

| No doubt, Socrates: we are auch 
pleaſed with the view of excellent qua- 
lities in ourſelves; and this really is a 
natural allurement to engage us in their 


purſuit. | 
s O RATES. 


"Tf a perſon reſpectable for his wit 


dom ſhould cenſure your conduct, what 
effect would this produce in your! mind? 
 _EVAGORAS. 
at Socrates, I ſhould be covered 
with ſhame, were 1 ſo unhappy as to 
have incurred your cenſure z your .diſ- 


appra- 
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approbation would fill me with intol lera- 


ble confuſion and anguiſh. 
 $OCRATES 


_ If, on the contrary, any venerable and 
wiſe man. ſhould teſtify to you his ap- 


robation of your character, what feel- 
ings would this excite? 
.EVAGORAS. 
A feeling of inward contentment and 
Joy, delicious beyond expreſſion. Your 


goodneſs, Socrates, has. ſometimes ad- 


miniſtered to me the ſweet experience 
of this noble pleaſure. | 


« + bod © 5 4 — — 


SOCRATES. 


Would you enjoy the ſame pleaſure 


in the approbation of a perſon in whom 


you had no confidence ? 
5 EVAGORAS. 


s; 


No, Socrates, ſuch a teſtimony as 
yours can only convince me that I am 


really poſſeſſed of ſuch and ſuch per- 


fections, of this or the other good qua- 


bes the — of perſons leſs capa- 
ble 


r - e« * 


19 


b AI OG uE M is 
ble of judging, and leſs ſincere i in 85 


declarations, would not give me the 
ſame perſuaſion of my merit, or render 
er Ng. far, ſo ſatisfied with myſelf. 
eee 

\ You: will then, no- doubt, approve of 
i maxim, that we ſhould 
be indifferent about the praiſes of all, 
but here | who or themſelves praiſe- 
. EVAGORAS. 

I find this faying a moſt excellent 
one, and by this 1 perceive that true 


honoùr and real glory ariſe from the 


eſteem of the virtuous and the wile. 
- "SOCRATES. 


But the eſteem of others is not only 
productive of a high degree of inward 
pleaſure, and heart-felt ſatisfaction, but 
is alſo a fource of numberleſs advan- 
tages through the whole courſe and con- 
| dont of life, | 
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fi MICR9OPHILU 8. 
Ad — Socrates, e are des 
advantages? | | 
1 BO/CRATES, G rt 
You will eaſily. perceive them with- 
out my aſſiſtance. Pray, is it not of 
uſe to a Merchant to have good credit? 
. MIO ROHHILU Ss. 


Merchant may be juſtly conſidered as 

Ar half of his riches. 
Sacha 

: | ed do you think he will have credit, 

if he paſſes in the opinion of others far 

a perſon that is unſkilful in his bu 

and diſhoneſt in his dealings? 

MICROPHILUS. 


No ſurely: his credit muſt ariſe from 


— 


$OCRATES. 
The credit, then, he has, and the con- 


fdence, that 1 18 placed 1 in him, are pro- 
oy 


Beyond all doubt, for the cred of a 


the 2 opinion that is gen generally en- 


1— 
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| py nothing elſe but . er 


MICRO PHHI LUS. 
This eien eren d rere 
07 Loot e A on 1 wr 

N can we riſe to honorable em- 
ployments, or advance ourſelves in the 
world, without the aſſiſtance of others? 

MICROPHILUS. 

No; our proſpect here muſt depend 

upon the protection of ſuperiors, or on 


the favour of the people. 
err 


Is it then a matter of iridiffererice 1 in 


this caſe, whether we have a good, or a 


bad reputation? 
MICRO PHIL VS. 


J have often heard that a good repu- 
ration clears the way to preferment; and 
yet we have ſeen many perſons, that 


were but little eſteemed, riſe to honours 


by aftifice and intrigue; Arcisravrs 
may ſerve as an example of tis. 


: ; 'SOCRATES. 


 ALctravys was a mixture of ſhining 
quali- 
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ſible that men may ſometimes riſe to 
preferment by unworthy means; but if 
you aſk me, what is the direct road, the 
fureſt path to honours” and advance- 
ment, I anſwer, that it can be only con- 
* merit, and a good reputation. 
| MICROPHILUS. 

vi perceive indeed that the ee of 

others is an eſſential ſtep to honours 


and preferment; but, ſurely, this is by 


no means fo neceſſary to thoſe, who, 


void of ambition, ſeek nothing farther 
than the eaſe and n of a Pri- 


vate condition : 
EVAGORAS. 


ray, allow me, Socrates, to ſet my 
Rae right in this matter, and alſo to 


uſe, for this purpoſe, your method of 


arriving at the truth. Tell me, Mi- 


crophilus, why you were ſo nettled the 


other day at my jokes? they ſeemed to 
touch you to the very quick. 
— MICRO- 


Y 
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30 in- MIC R OP H IL DU gi 4 0 
A fine queſtion indeed! why, becauſe 


nothing is more diſagreeable, than to be 


turned into ridicule, and particularly, 
1 by a friend, like you. 
bf i nene een 
9 what would you ſay, if I re- 
3 you with what I heard about 
a month ago, in a large company, here 


N were accuſed of cowardice? 


MICROPHILUS. 

I accuſed: of cowardice? where did I 
ever betray a want 507 erer who 
nnen aide | 

EVAGORAS. 


-:»Sofidys. my good friend, you * 


83 what are ſuch accuſations to 
you? You have only to deſpiſe them, 


AS _ of no „ or import- 


ance. 8 0 
MICROPHILUS. 

No; thoſe perſons have injured me, 
and I am determined to have ſauelactis 


SAG 1 On. 
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on. 1 ſhall make: chem minds ra 
of my nt a 
do asd: 8. Rs E S. 0 
— your paſſion, Microphil us; all 
this is but a feint of Evagoras, an in- 
nocent artifice, deſigned to convince you 
from your own feelings, that we cannot 
be indifferent to the reproach, or to the 


eſteem of others; but that their judg- 


ment, on the contrary, will always 
touch us in ſome point or other. The 


might be more nn a Mrs 


2 i Di 38067 i 
ef MICROPHILUS ---/ 


condition of life ? : 3 
- SOCR 4 Es. — 


obſerved that every one, in his own 
old | . 
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Aivihe Wiſdom, which formed us for 
ſobiety, has implanted m us a reciprocal 


regard to each other's good opinion, that 
by this ſort of mutual dependance we 


7 ee ches ks eu in every late and 


„ Undoubtedly: it is: we have already 


Ty 


' ſons. Do you imagine, for example, 
that a man who. is neither eſteemed: by 


his wife, children, nor domeſtics, will be 
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| ſphere, has neceſſary connections with 


a certain number of perſons, and this 


number is not fixed to any limits; for 


not a day arrives, but we may have to 


do with ſuch as we have never ſeen be- 5 


fore. 
MICROPHILUS. 
| This i is true. BY 
SOCRATES... 


The generous: probity, the civilinys 


and complaiſance, that others obſerve 


in their conduct to us, depend, in a 


great meaſure, upon the eſteem they 


have for our characters, and the attach- 


ment that ariſes from hence to our per- 


loved, honoured, or ſerved as he ſhould 
be? Will he find in them the ſame at- 
tention to gratify his deſires, and the 


ſame diſpoſition to reſpect his orders, 
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and orders are reaſonable and juſt? Will 
they be afraid to diſpleaſe him? Will 
his preſence afford them pleaſure or 
ſatisfaction? Will his afflictions excite 


their ſympathy? Will they ever feel 


anxious apprehenſions of loſing him, as 


they certainly would, were he the MEN 


of their eſteem ? 
MICROPHILUS. 


But will not natural affection, and a 


ſenſe of duty produce the ſame effects 
that ariſe from efteem ? 
| s O RATES. 

To give duty its proper influence and 
weight, we muſt be animated to the 
performance of it by ſuch motives as 
touch the heart: and you ſeem to have 


been ſenſible of this, Microphilus, when 
you mentioned the motive of natural 


alfeltion. But ſuch affefion muſt be 
founded on, or, at leaſt, ſupported by 
eſterm; it is abſolutely incompatible with 


indifference or contempt. A wife who 


finds 
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finds her huſband truly deſpicable, will 
ſcarcely be induced to give him a ſhare 


in her affections; children that are ſpec- z 
tators of the irregularities of a father” 


will reſpe& him but by halves; 3 ſervants 
that have found his weak ſide, will lie 
in wait to deceive him, ſo that, while 


he thinks himſelf their maſter, he is no- 
thing more, than their dupe; and his 


neigbbours and relations, who are ſenſible 
of his faults, will look down upon him 


with contempt. And what is there 
more ſhocking, than to find, wherever 


we go, looks of coldneſs, and indiffe- 
rence; and reading, in the countenances 
of ſuch as approach us, their inward 


ſentiments, to perceive clearly that they. 
deſpiſe us? This, in ee is a deep 


mortification. 
Ek VAG ORA 8. 


on the other hand, it muſt farnkdh 


matter of delightful reflection in our 


minds, to ſee every where around us 
K 2 Per- 
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perſons EAR are wad to us . real 


affection, and di ſpoſed to ſerve us from 
reſpect and eſteem. If the approbation 
of the meaneſt ſlave is not a matter 
of indifference to us, how high muſt 
be that pleaſure, that ariſes from a 

perſuaſion that we ſtand well in the 
ou opinion of all thoſe widh'wkon 


waned; of i, | 


— oi) ani all . we 8 
day friendſhips formed, where real n | 


has no part, 


£8 D&KA4TISD 3 

| Theſe ate connections, chat are found- | 
ed upon pleaſure, or cemented by in- 
tereſt, but they are far from being of a 
durable or permanent nature. As to 
connections of intereſt, they. are imme- 
diately broken when the advantages | 
ceaſe,. or the circumſtances change, on 
which they were: founded. Equally 
tranſitory i is the union that is contractedt 
only 


. — 9 9 - 
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only for the purpoſes of pleaſure and 
ſenſuality : perſons of a vicious charac- 
ter may, for ſome time, contribute to 


our amuſement; we may divert our- 


ſelves in their company; but, at bot- 
tom, we deſpiſe them, and when the 
ſeaſon of folly is over, they generally 
become the objects of our hatred. On 
the cantrary, the ſociety of thoſe whom 
we reſpect and eſteem is a permanent 
ſource of pleaſure and ſatisfaction; it 
is to thoſe that we have recourſe for 
direction and counſel, and in them that 
we confide in the moſt important con- 
cernments of life. This mutual em, 
as it is the only foundation of that truſt 
and confidence that are neceffary to 
the exiſtence of domeſtic happineſs, ſo 
is it alſo the only ba of true friendſhip, 
. its ſureſt ſupport. 
I EVAGORAS. 
And by what means is the eftovin; 
which you ſpeak of, to be acquired ? 
| + SOCR A- 
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: SOCRATES. 

By our zalents, and by our virtue; 
theſe have ſuch a manifeſt and undoubt- 
ed right to the efteem of mankind, that 
it is not in the power, even of the Vi- 
cious and Abandoned, to behold them 
| withour reſpekt and inward veneration. 
| I e en 
But will not the appearance of talents 
and virtue produce here the ſame effects 
that you attribute t to the oy {mere 
of them? "oo | 


SOCRATES. 

N ot at all, Evagoras. To counter- 
feit the man of parts, and deceive the 
world by the appearance of virtue, is a 
taſk too difficult to be carried on with 
ſucceſs, and will prove in the iſſue to be 
yſeleſs labour; the public will not be 

long impoſed upon, for the cheat muſt 
ſoon be detected. The ſhorteſt way to 
arrive at our end here, is to be in reality 


what we would delire to appear in the 
eyes 
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eyes of mankind. In order to this there 
are certain qualities indiſpenſably ne- 
ceſſary, ſuch as, integrity, good morals, 
application, and judgment: but theſe muſt 
alſo be attended with other qualities 
that are engaging, and attractive, ſuch 
as good-nature, complaiſance, and a general 
and uniform politeneſs of manners. - Re- 
member, Evagoras, our former con- 
verſation, upon that which conſtitutes 
the merit of Man in general, and the 
merit of each particular ſtation and pro- 
feſſion in life; call to mind alſo the 
rules we laid down, the other day, for 
the direction of our conduct towards the 
various ranks to which we ſtand related 
in ſociety, whether as our ſuperiors, in- 
feriors, or equals, From hence, if I don't 
miſtake, you will come to the knowledge 
of thoſe means that are requiſite to gain 
the approbation of the Wiſe, and to de- 
| ſerve the eſteem of the Public. 
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EVAGORAS. 
I ſhould think that the public efteem 
is, in a peculiar manner, neceſſary to 


Frinces, ſince they by their ſtation 
are perſons that ſuſtain a Public cha- 


| rakter. 
| SOCRATES. 


oo are in the right, Evagoras, 100 
it is preciſely towards this that they 
ſhould bend their courſe, inſtead of pur- 
ſuing that idle phantom of vain-glory, 
that engroſſes their attention, and fills 
their heads with inch . extravagant no- 


tions. 
MICROPHILVUS. 


Methinks, however, that a Prince i is 


We the judgments that the people 
| N form of his character and n | 


SOCRATES, 
f He is much leſs ſo than any other 
perſon, however Pri vate his condition 


_ bez the Prince is more dependent 
. on 
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on the People, than the Ty are on 


the Prince. 
MICROPHILUS. 


How can that be, Socrates? I am 


ſurprized at your diſcourſe. 
" SOCRATES 


Lou will ſee this clearly by a familiar 
example. Of the ſtones that compoſe 
an arch, or vault, which is the one that 
| ſtands moſt in need of port From the 
others ? 


MICROPHILUS: - 

It is undoubtedly that which is at the 
top of the building, and which we com- 
monly call the Kc : hne; for, unſup- 
ported by the others, it muſt fall to 
the ground; while thoſe, that are ſo 
low as to touch the earth, maintain 
mow place, independent of the reſt, 


SOCRATE 8 
- Bat would the other ſtones form a 


vault without the key? V 
MICROPHILUS. 


N ſurely; it is the te tone that joins 


K 5 | and 
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. unites the 8 re” by oi means 
forms and completes the building. . 
sOO RATES. 

Let us then apply this to the matter 
in queſtion; civil ſociety reſembles a 
vault that is finiſhed with art, where 
every family, like the different ſtones, 
enters into the compoſition of the edi- 
fice, and oceupies ſome place, whether 
it be higher or lower. The King is at 
the head, to unite and maintain toge- 
ther the ſeveral parts of the building; 
hut he himſelf is ſupported, and ſuſtain- 
ed by his People: he ſtands i in conſtant 
and perpetual need of the concurrence of 
their hands and their hearts in his ſer- 
vice. „ | | 

HT ES urs 0 
True; but cheſe hands and theſe hearts 
are engaged 1 in his ſervice, and concur 
to his views, from a principle of ſubmiſ- 
fon, and from the dictates of obedience. 
ae, rr * becauſe they are 

Princes, 
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Wines and on account of their au- | 
_ thority.. 1 | 
SOCRATES. 
There is an external kind of authority 
that is veſted in them by the laws: but 
there is an authority of another nature, 
which muſt be added to this, and with- 
out which it is neither ſolid nor ſure. 
_ _EVAGORAS. 
And pray what is this? 
FDF 
To give it a name, let us call it, if 
you pleaſe, internal authority. It conſiſts 
in that natural aſcendant that men, ac- 
quire over others by ſuperior degrees of 
capacity and merit. Whence did Ox- 
 PHEUS derive that influence, that crown- 
ed with ſucceſs his attempts to civilize 
the people of Tarace, tho? deſtitute of 
power and external authority? it was 
from his being regarded by that People 
as the wiſeſt among men. It was in 
conſequence of this that his counſels 
"I. were 


8 
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were reſpected as laws, and that his ex- 
ample was ſet up as a model. But 
change the ſcene, and ſee what a wretch- 
ed figure thoſe Monarchs make, with 
all their pomp, and all their power, who 
are unſupported 3 the affection a 
"ow of the Public? eee 
VAG ORA. 
Hiſtory, indeed, is fertile in exam 
ples of this latter kind. | 
SOCRATES. *» 
The examples, alas! are too nume- 
tous; you ſee them in each page; and 
this is the ſource of their own mis for- 
tunes, as well as of the miſeries of thoſe 
unhappy nations that are ſubjected to 
their government. A Prince, whoſe 
character is unworthy of eftcem, is, even 
in his capacity as a man deprived by 
this of numberlefs comforts that arife 
from friendſhip and mutual confidence, 
which conſtitute the happineſs and the 


feevrity or life, 'Yox's m his higher cha- 
323 | racter 
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racter as a Ruler and a Sovereign, the 
contempt that purſues him is yet more 
fatal; by this, his authority totters and 
is degraded; foreign Princes withdraw 
from him their truſt, or neglect his al- 
liance; and he loſes the affection of his 
miniſters, the reſpect of his courtiers, 
and the hearts of his ſubjects. Is he 
attacked by the bitterneſs of raillery 
and ſatire? all is believed that is laid 
to his charge, and he is thought ca- 
pable of whatever is imputed to him. 
Are his weakneſſes diſcovered, and his 
evil inclinations found out? immediate- 
ly the Artful and Deſigning lie in wait 
to abuſe his fimplicity, and to take ad- 
vantage of his humours to accompliſh 
their views. He is obeyed with reluc- 
tance, he is ſerved without zeal,” he is 
ſurrounded with perſons of: fuſpic picious 
characters, and with ſuch as are every 
moment diſpoſed to betray him. In a 
1 a Prince WhO is thus low in the 
* 
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public efeem is deſtitute of every real 
comfort, and of every ſolid ſupport; 
and all things about him are in confu- 
 fion and diſorder. When misfortunes 
and adverſity break in upon his gran- 
deur, the Vulgar who behold them, 
look no farther than the apparent cauſe 
that immediately precedes them; but 
the eye of the Wiſe, that pierces deeper 
into things, perceives a long train of 
cauſes that have contributed to the pre- 
ſent cataſtrophe: it ſees a tree whoſe 

roots have been gradually withering, and 
corrupting; and is not ſurprized that, 
with ſuch a weak foundation, it is at 
length overthrown, and mai by 
a blaſt of wind. | 
WET 4. & A SOS. 
1 dle not be difficult to form a 
| portrait, that ſhould repreſent the en 
of all this. 


SOCRATES. | 
9 len that to you, Evagoras; your 
Judg- 
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judgment and eloquence will furniſh 
you with the. /ines that are proper. to 
compoſe it; and it will come from you 
with an uncommon advantage, and a 
8 grace. 

EVAGORAS. 

I ſhall attempt it then; ſince this i is 
your deſire. The Sovereign, that 
* knows how to blend with the dignity 
< of his eminent rank the engaging: 
« charms of that wi/dom, integrity, and 
J goodneſs that are ſo naturally adapted 
to gain hearts, will be honoured and 
loved by his People, as a tender 
<. father is cheriſhed in his family; he 
ce will be, obeyed from inclination, 
« through a perſuaſion that his com- 
« mands are equitable and juſt, and 


La, 


« 
= .} 


4 that his Miniſters are choſen with 


< wiſdom and diſcernment. The pub- 
i lic taxes will be furniſhed without 
e reluctance, as his ſubjects are con- 
e vinced that they are impoſed with 
diſ- 
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* diſcretion, and applied to 3 
*< poſes. Each individual will implore 
<* the bleſſings of Heaven upon his 
e reign, and fend up their fervent and 
* devour petitions for the length of his 
% days; the Princes round about him 
will fear to draw diſhonour upon 
« themſelves by offending him, and if 
„ it ſo happens that he is attacked by 
any one, he will be undoubredly 
« ſupported, and defended by the reſt. 
A Prince, whoſe perſon and charac- 


t ter are eſteemed, will be always ſu- 
66 perior in power to others, becauſe he 


« will have more friends than they, 
* and, at the fame time, fewer ene· 
6 mies. 
%% 4 

1 thould have been in the wrong, 
Evagoris, not to have charged you with 
the compoſition of this portrait, ſince you 
have ſucceeded fo perfectly, and fni/bed 
it wich ſuch noble and maſterly. ffrates. 


MIC RO- 
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K MICKOPHILUS. 

But, perhaps, it will be found chat 
as advantages ariſing from the public 
e/fieem to the ſupport of Princes, and the 
maintenance of their authority, hold good 
only in the caſes of elective Sovereigns, 
where the Prince muſt make his way to 
ny throne by the voices of me nation, 

"SOCRATES. - | 
I an hereditary fried 4 not 66 
pend upon the voice of the Nation to 
raiſe him to Empire, he nevertheleſt _ 
Rands conſtantly in need of it to render 
his government ſolid, and his admi- 
niſtration a ſource of happineſs and glory. 
Theſe ſignal advantages ariſe from an 
happy agreement between the will of 
the Prince and the deſires of the People, 
and from their unanimous concurrence 
in thoſe meaſures that have the public 
good for their object. But, beſides, to 
form a right judgment in this matter, 
we ſhould always keep in view the 
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: great end of Government, and _ pri 
mitive inſtitution. of Monarchy. 

\ 1 EVAGORAS.! |: 5 
1 would be RE n 8 this explain 

a ed more fully. r - , 

$132%0 WER: A * nnn 

The firſt Monarcbies were e and 

15 was certainly the beſt form: of go- 
vernment as long as men continued mo- 
derate and wiſe, for then their choice 
diſtinguiſhed true merit, and raiſed ta 

_ the throne ſuch as were moſt conſpicu · 
ous by their capacity and experience. But 
ambition made perpetual. inroads upon 
this fair order, that would have ſprung 
from liberty, when directed by wiſdom; 
cabals and intrigues were employed to 
obtain the ſuffrages of the People, and 

hence proceeded theſe civil wars and 
diſſentions, that induced moſt nations 
rather to run the hazard of thoſe evils 
that attend hereditary Monarchy, than to 
ee a King af their own chuſing, 


s at 


at ſo dear a rate. The Wiſe, 3 
endeavoured at the ſame time to find a 
remedy for the inconveniencies of this 
TY inſtitution. 2 
MICROPHILUS. 
And how, Socrates ? 
SOCRATES. 

ths the care they took to educate in 
| the beſt manner the children of their 
Monarchs, and to remove from their 
view whatever might tend to corrupt 
their principles. By this precaution 
they did all; that was poſſible, to fecure 
''a ſucceſſion of hereditary Princes who 
| ſhould be as capable, and as worthy of 
. Empire, as if they had been expreſly 
elected for that purpoſe : and when 
ſuch precautions are attended with ſuc- 
ceſs, they happily unite the advantages 
that are peculiar to the two different 
forms of government of which we have 
been ſpeaking; they anſwer the end of 


 eleftive government, by providing the 
Nation 


Right to expect that his ſucceſſors would 
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Nation with a wiſe Prince; while it is 
delivered fron the horrors of civil difcord, 
which arc prevented by the me. mn 
ment of a Lineal Succeſſion. 85 

| EVAGORAS. 

As you have now ſtated the matter, 
' Socrates, I fully perceive how unworthy 
it would be of a true Prince, to think 
himſelf diſpenſed by the rights of his 
Hirth from the acquiſition of thoſe wir- 
4x65 that would have been neceſſary to 
entitle him to an Elective Monarchy. The 
 Arſt of his anceſtors that poſſeſſed the 
throne was certainly raiſed to it by merit: 
and the People that choſe him had a 


renew the example of his virtues, and 
ſame degree of elevation will always re- 
quire the ſame degree of merit; and 
the leaſt that a Prince owes to a Nation 

that has rendered the /ceptre hereditary 
in his * is, to conduct himſelf in 
ſuch 


4 
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ſuch a manner, as that the People may 
never have reaſon to repent of what they 
have done. How glorious is it to draw 
from the whole body of a People this 
chearful confeſſion, . that if they were 
* to chuſe a Sovereign, their ſuffrages 
ce would unite in that Prince only whom 
ee the order of ſucceſſion has appointed 
* to be their ruler? ”? 
SOCRATES. 

This indeed conſtitutes the dignity, 
and the character of the rue Prince. 1 
muſt embrace you, my dear Evagoras 
before we part, ſo much am I delighted, 
to find you poſſeſſed of ſuch noble ſen- 


timents. 


THE END. 
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